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HE political crisis has taken a definite turn this 

week, and it seems almost certain that the 

Prime Minister will resign before the end of 
the month. He has not only failed to secure the assur- 
ances of loyalty which he demanded from the Con- 
servative wing of his Coalition, but he has been definitely 
refused them. The moral victory of Sir George Younger 
is complete. It is now clear that the great majority 
of Conservatives, inside the House of Commons as well 
as outside, do not wish to be associated with Mr. Lloyd 
George in any way whatever in the coming appeal to 
the country, and are not even willing to pledge them- 
selves to be loyal to the Coalition for the duration of 
the present Session. This development is obviously 
definitive. There is no possibility now of a reaction 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s favour. On the contrary, it is 
quite certain that the Conservative movement towards 
independence will continue in an accelerating pro- 
gression. At the General Election all official Conser- 
vative candidates will have to repudiate the Coalition, 
and accordingly sitting members will become more 
and more willing, not to say anxious, as the days pass 
to prove their independence by their votes and speeches 
in the House of Commons. On the first suitable occas- 
ion the Government will be defeated, and its life now 
depends solely on the ability of Mr. Chamberlain to 
postpone the advent of such an occasion. It is possible 
of course, that Mr. Lloyd George will wait until he is 
actually dismissed, but even he, we imagine, is hardly 
so determined a limpet as that. As for the Genoa 
Conference, it would be as futile with him—since he 
no longer commands a majority at Westminster—as 
it would be without him, and it had better be indefinitely 
postponed. We suppose it, will be. 


a * cy 
It seems clear that when Mr. Lloyd George does 





resign, a Conservative administration will be formed, 
if only for the purpose of carrying on the Government 
of the country during the period of a General Election. 
If it were to dissolve at once it would escape the very 
serious difficulty of having to face a series of Ministerial 
by-elections—with the practical certainty of several 
defeats—at the very outset of its career. From the 
public point of view, however, it would seem desirable 
that it should remain in office at all costs for a few months 
in order to give the electors an opportunity of adjusting 
themselves to the new situation. An election which 
followed immediately upon the resignation of Mr. 
Lloyd George, and in which the two wings of the Coali- 
tion were fighting each other, would be extremely 
unsatisfactory, for it would involve an inextricable 
confusion of issues which the electors could not be 
expected to disentangle; and we might be saddled 
once more, for five years, with a Parliament which had 
no definite mandate about anything. Lord Derby, 
it appears, is the favourite for the Conservative Premier- 
ship—or will be if Lord Northeliffe has his way. It 
seems a quaint, though, perhaps, for the moment an 
inevitable, choice. Lord Derby is very popular in 
Lancashire—or so at least we have all been told for 
twenty years past—but his reputation in London and 
other non-Lancastrian districts of Great Britain is 
hardly adequate to the position to which he seems now 
to aspire. He was one of the best Lord Mayors that 
Liverpool ever had and his personal character is un- 
impeachable, but he has never been credited, anywhere, 
with the intellectual gifts which would seem to be 
indispensable for the highest office in the British Empire, 
at so fateful a moment in its history. 
* * * 

Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson is undoubtedly a 
great acquisition to the House of Commons. His 
maiden speech on the Army Estimates on Wednesday 
was a masterpiece of dry and effective irony. He does 
not profess to be a Coalitionist, and he could not, there- 
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fore, be accused of disloyalty for reminding the House 
that on July 28rd, 1914, the present Prime Minister 
assured it of his personal conviction that there was 
very little danger of war with Germany. He spoke 
as a soldier and as a realist. We dissent in toto from 
the opinions which he expressed, but the manner in 
which he expressed them could hardly have been 
bettered ; and it is always a piece of good fortune in 
controversy to find an opponent who not only knows 
what he means and what he wants, but knows also how 
to express it in perfectly unambiguous language. No 
Liberal or Labour member who has learnt his business 
would ever move a finger to keep Sir Frederick Banbury 
out of the House of Commons, and Sir Henry Wilson 
with his much greater ability and force, promises to 
be a much more valuable asset. He is the complete 
militarist, the Ludendorff of the British Army, without 
any of the rather sloppy and unintelligent sentimen- 
tality which we are accustomed to associate with the 
soldier turned politician. He evidently knows how to 
discover By we and how to keep to it, and with 
his very gréat knowledge of military service he should 
be a really useful critic of War Office policy, as well as 
a perfectly invaluable foil. 

* * * 

The debate on Egypt last Tuesday gave the Govern- 
ment the approval they required for their new policy. 
The opposition of Labour and Liberal members was 
not directed to the principles of the policy, but mainly 
to the personality and position of Zaghlul Pasha. He 
was described by Tory Die-hards as an “arch con- 
spirator and villain,” and by Mr. Lunn, of the Labour 
Party, as the beloved popular leader, a towering force, 
in some respects resembling Mr. Lloyd George and in 
others the late Mr. Parnell. The partisans of Zaghlul 
are, of course, right in protesting against ignorant and 
spiteful attempts to vilify him, and they are entitled 
to hold the opinion that until he is recalled from exile 
no genuine step forward can be taken in the freeing 
of Egypt. We do not hold that opinion ourselves. 
We believe that the effort will be made by Lord Allenby 
and the Egyptians with whom he is working, and that 
there is a good prospect of success. If they are con- 
vinced that the prospect of success will be spoilt by 
the return of Zaghlul, we may regret it; but we are 
not prepared, on present evidence, to question either 
their good faith or their judgment. A national leader, 
as we know well enough from contemporary history 
in other parts of the world, can in certain circumstances 
be a national danger. The next step, now that the 
Protectorate has been abolished and the Sultan has 
been proclaimed King of Egypt, is the holding of an 
election, which, as has been unequivocally stated, will 
be free from the trammels of martial law. After that, 
there will remain the gll-important business of negotiat- 
ing the Treaty of Alliance that is to settle the “ reserved 
matters.”” In these negotiations, with or without 
Zaghlul—and we hope that by that time it will be with 
Zaghlul—the Zaghlulist party will evidently play a 
dominant part, if its strength is so overwhelming as it 
is claimed to be. 

* 2k * 

Far more rapidly than seemed likely a week ago, 
the trouble in South Africa flared up into a revolutionary 
rising, which four days of heavy fighting were enough 
to quell. The story of the pitched battles which have 
been fought around Johannesburg does not make pleasant 
reading, and it is evident that the South African 
Government has acted with the ruthless energy which 
it has displayed on certain previous occasions. The 
revolutionary commandoes have quickly learnt that 
armed civilian bands, even if they are well supplied 
with rifles and machine-guns, stand no chance whatever 
against a Government which has all the modern methods 
of warfare at its disposal. The revolting miners 


have had an unpleasant experience of bombardment 


— 


by modern artillery and of attacks by aeroplanes and 
by tanks. Their committee was bombed while it 
was in session at its own headquarters, and their bar- 
ricades and strongholds were knocked to pieces by 
heavy fire. The story of the developments which led 
up to the rising is still too fragmentary for any definite 
judgment of the merits and causes of this lamentable 
episode. It is now being suggested, we see, that the 
whole rising was the result of a deep-laid “ Bolshevist 
plot.” But that suggestion was inevitable, and we 
should certainly require strong evidence before paying 
any serious attention to it, for the whole episode has 
far more the appearance of an unpremeditated act of 
desperation, which any prior reckoning of the chances 
would surely have prevented. 
* * * 

Sir Alfred Mond is evidently one of the “ Liberals” 
whom no Tory will ever want to purge out of the Coali- 
tion. He had already given us a taste of his quality 
by his ingenious proofs that Free Trade and Protection 
mean, when necessary, exactly the same thing. Now 
he has elicited a warm testimonial to his housing policy 
from no less stalwart an Anti-Waster than Sir Frederick 
Banbury. The policy is one of admirable simplicity. 
It consists in not building houses, on the ground that 
hardly any houses are wanted. There was, Sir Alfred 
admits, something in the King’s Speech two years ago 
about the need for 500,000 houses, “* but the Govern- 
ment did not pledge themselves to build that number 
of houses under the present scheme or under any other 
scheme.” It was only the poor feeble-minded Dr. 
Addison, it seems, who thought they did! But Sir 
Alfred Mond is not content with this. He has made 
“‘a painstaking investigation”’ into all the figures, 
and he finds that there was no real basis for the statistics 

ut forward ; they were exaggerated because men came 

ack from the war and wanted to get married. This 
imprudent inclination, however, has happily been 
nipped in the bud. The same demand for houses does 
not exist to-day, “ because, amongst other reasons, 
many people have gone on living with their parents.” 
Quite so, says Lord Robert Cecil, they have not got 
married because they cannot get houses. No, replies 
Sir Alfred, it is because they cannot afford it. What 
sang froid, what statesmanship! And what a gross 
insult to the country that this rich man should be 
allowed to trifle, regardless alike of truth and of decent 
taste, with the miseries of hundreds of thousands of the 
poor! His faithful friends in the House, of course, 
approved his arguments and his policy by a handsome 
majority. His constituents at the next election are 
likely to give them a very different reception. 

* * * 


No fewer than forty-seven Trade Unions are concerned 
in the threatened extension of the engineering lock-out 
to the other Unions which have members in the engineer- 
ing shops. These include the various sectional Unions 
of skilled workers—boilermakers, ironfounders, car- 
penters, etc.—outside the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, and also the big Unions of less skilled workers 
which are united in the National Federation of General 
Workers. It is about the action of the latter that the 
employers appear to be mainly concerned at the moment, 
for, if they can be persuaded to accept the ultimatum, 
they will be a powerful weapon in the employers’ hands 
for the defeat of the AED. The ballot paper issued 
by the Unions jointly is strictly non-committal, and 
leaves the rank and file to make up their minds how to 
cast their votes without any advice from the leaders. 
The issue is set out and explained; but no recommen- 
dation is made. The question of “interference in 
management,”’ which is the chief nominal issue, 1s 
of less direct concern to the semi-skilled than to the 
skilled workers ; for the general workers’ Unions have 
not built up Trade Union conditions and safeguards 
in the workshops to the same extent, and have less, 
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therefore, to lose in this respect than the craft Unions. 
But the defeat of the A.E.U., which is by far the strongest 
society, would react very unfavourably on their position, 
and it is improbable that, despite the fear Jae 
ployment, the employers’ ultimatum will be accepted, 
especially as acceptance would be widely regarded as 
“Jetting their fellow-workers down.” The present 
indications suggest that, unless the lock-out collapses 
owing to divisions among the employers themselves, 
it will be extended to the rest of the engineering workers 
after March 25th, when the result of the ballot will 


be known. 
* * * 


The National Wages and Conditions Council, which 
represents the employers’ and workers’ federations 
in the building industry, has this week entered upon 
discussions which may easily lead to a crisis as severe 
as the engineering dispute. Wages in the building 
industry are already regulated under a sliding scale 
which varies with the cost of living; but it is stated 
that the employers are demanding a “ super-cut.” 
Far more important, however, than the wages question 
is that of working hours. The building trades at 
present have a working week of 44 hours in both summer 
and winter; the employers propose that the hours 
shall be extended to from 49 to 54 in summer, the 
winter hours being left unchanged. These proposals 
were brought forward some time ago; and the Trade 
Unions have already consulted their members with 
regard to them, and received definite instructions to 
resist any extension at all of the working week. The 
Unions further make any reconsideration of the wages 
standard conditional on the maintenance of the present 
hours of labour. If, as seems only too probable, the 
result of the discussions now in progress is a deadlock, 
there is danger of a national lock-out of the building 
industry. This, of course, will not affect the Building 
Guilds, and the Unions have been in consultation with 
them with a view to a big extension of their work if a 
lock-out takes place. It is impossible to say as yet 
how quickly the situation will develop; but it seems 
unlikely that, even if negotiations break down, a stop- 
page will occur for some weeks. If a struggle comes, 
at least half a million workers will be directly affected. 

* * * 


It is still, as we write, uncertain whether the national 
lock-out will be extended from the engineering industry 
to the shipyards. Early this week, there were rumours 
that a compromise had practically been arranged 
between the shipyard Trades Unions and the Ship- 
building Employers’ Federation; and there was, 
therefore, some surprise when, at the resumed negotia- 
tions on Wednesday, the latter refused all concessions, 
and persisted in their demand for the whole of the 
reductions originally claimed. Later, as the result 
of a further appeal to the Ministry of Labour, negotia- 
tions were resumed, and the lock-out notices, which 
expired on Wednesday night, were temporarily sus- 
pended. The Trade Unions intimated their willingness 
to negotiate on the basis of a reduction up to 10s. a 
week, in two equal instalments. The employers demand 
reductions of 26s. 6d., of which 10s. is to come off now, 
6s. 6d. in a month’s time, and the remainder at a date 
to be determined. Reductions amounting to from 16s. 
to 20s. a week have already been made by agreement, 
and the sums mentioned are in addition to these. The 
shipbuilding industry, partly owing to the effect on 
the market of the shipping surrendered by Germany, 
and partly because of the general trade slump, is even 
more depressed than the engineering industry, and 
not far short of 40 per cent. of the total number of 
workers are wholly unemployed. But, even in face of 
this situation, the reductions proposed are so drastic, 
that they can hardly, under any circumstances, be 
accepted. The Unions have pressed for an impartial 


inquiry into the conditions of the industry; but to 
this the employers have so far absolutely refused to 
agree. 

* 3k bd 

An Irish correspondent writes :—The refusal of the 
Dungarvan Urban Council to present an address to 
Mr. de Valera on the occasion of his visit to the town 
this week is a straw which shows how the wind is 
blowing in Irish politics. Dungarvan’s objection is not 
so much to Mr. de Valera’s advocacy of a Republic as 
to the methods which his adherents have adopted in 
the hope of stifling the free expression of popular 
opinion. As one of the Dungarvan councillors put it, 
** We want no more trouble, murder or bloodshed. We 
want no more Black-and-Tans.” This note would 
scarcely have been sounded at an Irish public board 
before the Limerick episode, but Limerick and the 
attempt to break up the meeting of Mr. Collins at 
Cork last Sunday have opened many eyes. That the 
Limerick invasion ended without bloodshed is not the 
fault of Mr. de Valera. He and his backers pushed the 
thing as far as they dared, and only desisted when it 
became clear that their support of the mutineecrs was 
making votes by the thousand for the Treaty. Another 
few days of the invasion would have precipitated a 
general strike on the lines of that by which Berlin 
defeated the Kapp conspiracy; and such a demonstra- 
tion, as the authors of Document No. 2 are well aware, 
would be fatal to any hopes they may still entertain 
of stampeding opinion in the country. The Republican 
Volunteers themselves did not take very kindly to the 
part allotted to them of cowing civil opposition by a 
military dictatorship. Though every county from 
Donegal to Cork was scoured for recruits only a bare 
500 could be induced to march on Limerick. Opinion 
in the I.R.A. is sharply divided upon the Treaty, but, 
in spite of the incitements of Mr. Cathal Brugha, the 
majority of the Volunteers recognise that they are 
servants of the nation, not armed hirelings of a political 
party. 

* * * 

Nationalists have only to look across the Six Counties 
border for an example of what happens when a Govern- 
ment becomes the puppet of its armed forces. Nine- 
tenths of the Belfast troubles are due to the fact that 
the administration of the law has been placed in the 
hands of Special Constables who are Orange partisans 
first and guardians of the peace a long way afterwards. 
Even where these men do not take an active part in 
sectarian feuds, it is notorious that the bias of the 
majority is so pronounced as to ensure that one set 
of rioters and snipers can act with almost complete 
immunity. Sir James Craig quite unconsciously reveals 
how deep-rooted is this bias by his explanation of why 
he refuses to consent to the enforcement of martial 
law by the British military authorities. Such a measure, 
he does not deny, might break the reign of anarchy 
in Belfast, but if it were introduced it would enable 
outside opinion to say that “one side is as bad as 
the other.” Everybody knows that one side is as bad 
as the other, and that if anything Sir James Craig's 
side is the worst, but this truth, readily admitted in 
private, must be concealed in public for political 

urposes. Therefore, the Northern Parliament has 
decided to fling impartiality to the winds, and throw 
all its weight into the Orange scale. The British 
garrison is to be made subordinate to the Specials, 
and a military dictator appointed in the person of 
Sir Henry Wilson, who has never disguised his preference 
for Cromwellian methods in Irish policy. Of course, 
this scheme cannot possibly work in practice. It is 
inconceivable that Great Britain should permit her 
troops to be employed, without any say in the matter, 
in a sectarian war of extermination. In any case 
Sir James Craig must be aware that his plan, even 
B 
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were Downing Street mad enough to support it, holds out 
no hope of a remedy for the scourge that is devastating 
Belfast. The first step towards establishing the reign 
of law in the Six Counties is for the Northern Parliament 
to abandon methods of lawlessness. 

. * * 

PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Still the evidence 
grows that once a Government loses prestige it loses 
all, and might as well quit without further parley. 

Otherwise its almost invariable lot is to go on from bad to worse 
until at last the daily renewed tale of exposure and humiliation 
becomes swallowed up in some major catastrophe, which, if 
the fates are merciful, may be merely a crushing general election 
reverse. Everyone is familiar with the modern precedents ; 
the records of the last half-century are strewn with them, as 
well as with the regretful might-have-beens of fallen Premiers, 
whom history represents as having missed their tide by staying 
in too long. I suppose Mr. Lloyd George will go down to pos- 
terity as the one Premier who might have caught his, and caught 
it at the flood, but for the intermeddling of some obscure marplot 
in his Tory retinue. It will be an extremely misleading legend, 
but already we can all see it taking shape. 
* * * 


I hear it suggested that the Montagu episode, in conjunction 
with the replacement of yet another Liberal by yet another 
Unionist Minister, may strengthen the Government by tending 
to disarm the hosiility of the Die-hards. If what is implied is 
that such incidents might conceivably have the effect of lengthen- 
ing the life of the Parliament through the gradual supersession 
of a mixed, by an all-Tory Government, I am inclined to 
agree. Built up in that semi-furtive fashion a Tory Ministry 
might have a better chance of surviving for a few months than 
the same type of Ministry formed afresh as the result of a sweeping 
coup de main. Moreover, such a method of reconstruction by a 
system of progressive underpriming would exactly suit the 
Tory book, and also that of ex-Liberals like Mr. Churchill, who, 
though willing to remain on the Treasury bench on almost any 
terms, might shrink from a brazen wholesale desertion of their 
chief. 


* * * 
Without pausing to inquire where Mr. Lloyd George would 
be while such a plot was maturing (for indeed he might be in it) 
I would suggest that while the life of the Parliament might 
conceivably be lengthened by such tactics, the stability of the 
Government, so far from being strengthened, would, on the 
contrary, be progressively enfeebled with each fresh resignation. 
Not that the personal loss need count for much. For example, 
what harm in a personal sense was inflicted by Dr. Addison’s 
resignation ? Yet no one who has tested feeling in the constitu- 
encies can doubt that that incident, by turning a searchlight on 
the Government’s housing record, has inflicted untold damage 
on the Coalition, and may yet inflict a great deal more. 
* * * 


Similarly Mr. Montagu’s resignation, though it set the Unionist 
joybells ringing, may prove to have sounded the deathknell 
at once of this Government and of any stopgap Ministry that 
may emerge from its ashes. Sympathy with the ex-Minister 
or mourning for his official eclipse may be confined to India, 
but not in any British possession, least of all within these shores, 
can sympathy have been stirred for the victims of his post- 
Ministerial candour. To the Carlylean gusto of this now famous 
performance many tributes have been paid. My own, I think, 
must take the form of a prediction, which is that future ages 
will prize Mr. Montagu’s vivid word-portraits of his amazing 
ex-associates, if only in memory of the best Government Mr. 
Churchill ever knew, and with them the same artist’s lurid 
glimpses of Downing Street jungle-life, as conveying a perfect 
symbol of the most harmonious Cabinet in which Sir Arthur 


Balfour ever served. 
* % + 


In comparing the resignation statements of Mr. Lloyd George’s 
cast-off colleagues with those of ex-Ministers who have retired 
from previous Governments, I am struck by one peculiarity. 
Nearly all the later sacrifices, beginning with Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, then going on to Dr. Addison, and finishing (for the present) 
with Mr. Montagu, make bitter complaint of the double-dealing 
of their versatile chief in his official and personal relations with 
themselves. I cannot recall that Mr. Lloyd George’s immediate 
predecessor was ever thus reproached, even by the constantly 
resigning Sir Edward Carson. But the present Premier, I 
imagine, finds a more convenient model in the now almost 
legendary Mr. Balfour of 1903. 


—— 


A SHABBY BUSINESS 


R. MONTAGU’S address to his constituents 
M last Saturday was at once a brilliant and 
a discreditable performance. We cannot 
recall any recent incident which has afforded so 
significant and remarkable a proof of the state of 
general demoralisation into which politics in this 
country have fallen during the past few years. We 
do not suppose that Mr. Montagu has ever delivered 
an abler or a more effective speech. He recognised 
his opportunity, and he seized it with both hands, 
It was not the sort of speech which we have learned 
to expect from fallen Ministers. He hit and he bit 
his old colleagues, one after another, but he did it all 
with hardly the trace of a whine. Even when he 
presented himself to his audience in the guise of a 
political martyr sacrificed to the base appetites of 
the Die-hards, he spoke with a gusto which suggested 
that he was far more concerned to damage his 
executioners than to obtain sympathy for himself. 
And when he referred to the grave dangers which a 
change of policy at the India Office at this critical 
moment might involve, his sincerity was so obvious 
as to leave no room for the suspicion that his appre- 
hensions were dictated by personal vanity. In short, 
it was a great speech, worthy, in its strength at least, 
of the administrative record of the man who made it; 
and taken as a whole it was by far the most scathing 
and damaging attack which the Coalition Government 
has yet suffered at the hands of any of its critics. 
Mr. Montagu has many enemies. He is a Jew. 
He has offended Tories by his Liberalism, he has 
alienated Liberals by his long apostasy; and he has 
never had those gifts which enable men to win personal 
popularity amongst their fellow-Members in the House 
of Commons—possibly on account of certain character- 
istics which are illustrated by this latest episode in 
his career. But he has a great many friends and 
admirers in the country, besides enjoying in India a 
popular prestige which perhaps none of his pre- 
decessors had ever rivalled. And this position he has 
earned. For many years he has devoted himself heart 
and soul, first as Under-Secretary and then as Secretary 
of State, to the real interests of India, to the splendid 
conception of creating a great and progressive Indian 
democracy which may one day take its place among 
the self-governing Dominions of the British Empire. 
It is not impossible that his own racial inheritance 
has been of great assistance to him in giving him a 
more sympathetic grasp of the peculiar problems of 
modern India than any Anglo-Saxon could have 
achieved. At all events, he has identified himself 
with his special task to the apparent exclusion of all 
other political interests; and the very blunder which 
has ended for the time being his Ministerial career is 
the direct result of his absorption in the self-imposed 
duty of representing the Indian point of view. His 
actual administrative achievements have still to face 
the tests of time, but we believe that they will survive 
all tests, and that, apart from the possibility of some 
disastrous change of policy, the “ Montagu reforms” 
will go down to history as one of the greatest and 
most courageous experiments in the long record of 
the development of the British Empire. If any Liberal 
has had a good excuse for remaining in the Coalition 
Government in order to complete a particular piece 
of work, it is certainly Mr. Montagu ; and if the manner 
in which he had made his escape from a dying and 
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discredited administration had been different, there 
would have been few, we imagine, to deny him the 
political absolution which, on the ground of his public 
services, he might have claimed. It might even have 
been forgotten that he accepted responsibility for the 
policy of “‘ Black-and-Tannery” in Ireland. 

But he has chosen to deprive himself of any such 
claim. He has attacked the Government in a manner 
which is not consistent with the supposition that he 
has remained emotionally aloof from the internal 
intrigues and disputes which have governed the general 
policy of Mr. Lloyd George’s Cabinet ; and in a manner, 
moreover, which cannot be reconciled with even the 
most modern standards of private loyalty or public 
decency. It is not decent that, within forty-eight 
hours of resignation, a man should speak as Mr. Montagu 
spoke, of colleagues with whom he has been willingly 
and intimately associated for five years—especially 
since it was by no initiative or desire of his own that 
that association had been terminated. If he had had 
his way he would still be a member of the Cabinet, 
about whose policy he is now so contemptuous and so 
indignant. He would be defending the very thing 
which he is now attacking. We do not doubt that 
the attack is sincere, and that the defence would have 
been insincere, but that is no justification for the 
principles which permit so instant and complete a 
change of front. How can the public be expected to 
repose any faith in the professions of “ statesmen” 
who show themselves so adept and so patient in the 
concealment of their real views. On Thursday, Mr. 
Montagu was a senior, and apparently a contented 
and loyal member of Mr. Lloyd George’s administration, 
in unqualified defence of which he had addressed his 
constituents only a few days before. On Saturday 
he publicly described the Prime Minister and _ his 
methods in terms which made it impossible for 
ordinarily honest men to understand how he could 
have consented for so long even to profess loyalty to 
a man of whose character he held such an opinion. 
We are far from regretting his outburst, just as we are 
far from regretting the particular indiscretion which 
led to his expulsion from office; but the fact remains 
that his sincerity on Saturday afforded the most 
complete proof that he could possibly have given of 
the abysmal insincerities to which modern politicians, 
even of his calibre, are prepared to descend for the sake 
of retaining office. 

As for Mr. Montagu’s reference to the Curzon letter, 
it seems to us wholly inexcusable from any conceivable 
point of view. It was a personal letter and was marked 
“ Private,” and if members of the same Cabinet cannot 
exchange private letters without incurring the risk of 
having them discussed on a public platform, the 
indispensable basis of mutual confidence and effective 
co-operation is destroyed. Private loyalty is not a 
thing apart; it is one of the foundations of public 
loyalty. If Mr. Montagu should ever again be a 
Cabinet Minister, what colleague of his will dare to 
communicate with him otherwise than by word of 
mouth? It is true that he did not publish or recite 
the actual contents of the letter, but he forced 
publication by misdescribing it in a fashion which 
not even Lord Curzon’s severest and least respectful 
critics—amongst whom we number ourselves—could 
regard as fair or reasonable. Possibly, Mr. Montagu 
had in mind other letters, “ plaintive, hectoring, 
bullying letters,” written by the same hand. But that 
cannot excuse him for having offered the public any 





description at all of a private note which he had 
received from a colleague. 

The root of the matter is that Mr. Montagu has 
shown himself particularly susceptible to the atmosphere 
in which for the past five years he has lived. We 
do not suppose for a moment that if he had been serving 
under Mr. Asquith or Mr. Balfour or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, he would ever have dreamed of 
acting in such a manner. But Mr. Lloyd George has 
established new standards of political conduct, and 
apparently Mr. Montagu has, at least temporarily, 
accepted those standards. We are not so pessimistic, 
however, as to believe that they will be permanently 
accepted by the nation or even by Mr. Montagu himself ; 
for, if they should be, then public affairs in this country 
will very soon cease to offer a career which decent and 
reputable men will care to pursue. There is a Gresham's 
Law in politics as well as in economics; a debased 
currency, if it is widely circulated and accepted, must 
drive all good currency out of circulation. The nation 
cannot afford to dispense in its political life with the 
everyday virtues of honour and loyalty and sincerity, 
no matter how strikingly the example of one man may 
have proved that the very greatest personal success is 
possible without them; nor can it afford to accept 
without protest the picture of Lloyd-Georgian politics 
which Mr. Montagu has so vividly drawn and so forcibly 
illustrated by his own conduct. There is no permanent 
or profound reason why politics should be disreputable, 
and one of the greatest advantages which we may 
reasonably hope to derive from the impending destruc- 
tion of the Coalition is that there will then be an 
opportunity of re-establishing decent personal standards, 
the memory of which at any rate Mr. Lloyd George 
has not yet succeeded in wiping out, and of lifting 
political life from the common disrepute into which 
it has fallen. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NEAR 
EAST 
N°: that the excitement of the Montagu-Curzon 


dispute is beginning to wear off, we hope that 

public opinion will turn seriously to the difficult 
and dangerous question which looms behind—the settlement 
of the Near East. The conference of the Foreign Ministers 
of the Great Powers is due to open in Paris a few days hence, 
and our representative will go there, as he has bitterly 
complained, heavily handicapped by Mr. Montagu’s indis- 
cretion. For our part, we do not in the least regret this 
handicap. We hold no brief for Mr. Montagu, nor 
do we wish to argue that the views of the Indian Moslems 
should be the only, or even the chief, factor in our treatment 
of Turkey. But it is of vital importance that, by hook 
or by crook, the policy foisted on us by the Prime Minister 
and Lord Curzon should be abandoned. We know that 
our Philhellenes, as a result of the buffetings they have 
received, are now prepared to modify the Treaty of Sévres, 
but we do not know that they are prepared to modify it 
out of all recognition. Unless they can be brought to that, 
there will be no settlement, and not only the British people, 
but half the world, will pay dearly for our blunders and our 
obstinacy in the Near East. 

We had, and we have, two legitimate ends to pursue in 
our peace with Turkey. By a strange irony, no one has 
put them better than the man who has done his best to 
pervert them into a mockery. In a debate in the House of 
Commons in February, 1920, Mr. Lloyd George was reminded 
that he had two years earlier given a solemn pledge. “* We 
are not fighting,” he had declared, “ to deprive Turkey of 
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its capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor 
and Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in race. 
While we do not challenge the maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire in the homeland of the Turkish race, with its capital 
in Constantinople, the passage between the Mediterranean 
and the Black Sea being internationalised and neutralised, 
Arabia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine are 
in our judgment entitled to recognition of their separate 
national conditions.’’ This declaration, he said, was 
“* specific, unqualified and deliberate. It was made with 
the consent of all parties in the community.” Those who 
knew nothing of the remarkable history of 1919 might have 
thought that the pledge remained “‘ unqualified” in February, 
1920. Mr. Lloyd George, indeed, implied as much when he 
was answering those who wanted the “ sanguinary Turk ”’ 
ejected from Constantinople. Our legitimate peace aims 
he now described as follows : 

The first is the freedom of the Straits. . . . The second is the 
freeing of the non-Turkish communities from the Ottoman sway ; 
the preservation for the Turk of self-government in communities 
which are mainly Turkish, subject to two most important reserva- 
tions. The first is that there must be adequate safeguards within 
our power for protecting the minorities that have been oppressed 
by the Turk in the past. The second is that the Turk must be 
deprived of his power of vetoing the development of the rich lands 
under his rule which were once the granary of the Mediterranean. 

That is a fair enough statement. But, unfortunately, our 
“* legitimate ” aims did not happen to square with the aims 
actually envisaged by Mr. Lloyd George and his friends. 
Any idealism which might have animated them in 1918 
was buried out of sight in the muck-heap of the Peace 
Conference. They had wreaked their vengeance and glutted 
their appetites on Germany, Austria and Bulgaria, and 
if they were unconscionably slow in disposing of Turkey, 
it was chiefly because they had not been able to agree about 
the details of the punishment and the division of the spoils. 
Every mean passion was playing its part in the preparation 
of the Sévres Treaty—spite, greed, chicanery, callousness, 
hypocrisy. The Turk was a ruffian and must be mercilessly 
punished. The Turk was an infidel and his possessions 
should be given to Christians. The Sultan was only a sort 
of Pope, and what better thing could be done to a Pope 
than to “vaticanise”’ him—in Constantinople, if absolutely 
necessary, but better in Brussa or Angora? We need not 
dilate on this ugly story; it is enough to say that, after 
the publication of the Treaty and the Conference of San 
Remo in July, it was plain that justice and equity had 
vanished into thin air. The terms, such as they were, 
were signed under duress by the miserable delegates of the 
Sultan, and the Allies settled down to wait—or to fight— 
for their fulfilment. 

Everybody knows the sequel. The Turkish people, 
enraged by the loss of Smyrna and Thrace (contrary to 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “‘ unqualified pledge”) and by the 
Allied occupation of Constantinople (contrary to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “‘ unqualified pledge’), have been welded into a 
dangerous Sinn Fein movement. They have allied them- 
selves with the Bolsheviks, and played havoc in Western 
Asia. Armenia (contrary to Mr. Lloyd George’s “ unquali- 
fied pledge”) has got no recognition of her “ separate 
national conditions.” The Greeks, egged on by Mr. Lloyd 
George, have pushed into Anatolia and met their Waterloo. 
The Powers have quarrelled and intrigued against one 
another; France has gone behind our backs and made a 
separate peace with Angora. The British name stinks 
throughout Islam. It must, indeed, be diverting for our 
Downing Street Macchiavelli to look back to the speech of 
February, 1920, that we have already referred to, and to 
read this passage: “It is too often forgotten that we are 
the greatest Mohammedan Power in the world. One- 
fourth of the population of the British Empire is Moham- 
medan. . . . We gave a solemn pledge and they accepted 
it, and they are disturbed at the prospect of our not abiding 
by it. . . . There is nothing which would damage British 
power in Asia more than the feeling that you could not 








trust the British word. That is the danger.” How much 
better it would have been for Mr. Montagu’s career and for 
Lord Curzon’s dignity—not to mention the rest of the 
inhabitants of the Empire—if the man who said this had 
not forgotten it himself ! 

At last, however, he is coming to his senses, and there is 
a prospect of repairing our errors. But there ought to 
be no more paltering with the problem. As in Ireland, 
and as in Egypt, so in the Near East, the lapse of time has 
enhanced the difficulties. Our adversaries are bolder and 
stronger, and may turn up their noses at what they might 
have accepted with little demur a yearago. Our embarrass- 
ments in India and with the Arabs, on the one hand, and 
our conflict with France, on the other, weaken our position. 
We have no friends but the Greeks, and we can be under 
no illusion about their capacities. In all the circumstances, 
we can see but one policy open to us, which is to put the 
Treaty of Sévres in the waste-paper basket and make a new 
one. What the full Turkish demands will be is not yet 
certain. It is probable that they will be exaggerated, and 
we do not suggest that everything that Mustafa Kemal 
asks ought to be granted. But the main points on which 
concessions must be made are clear enough. In the first 
place, the Greeks must evacuate Asia. They never had 
any right in the hinterland of Smyrna, and any notion that 
may once have existed that they might fairly hold the 
town and the port is now dispelled. They have perpetrated 
massacres which have shown that they have no objection, 
when it suits them, to descending to the Turkish level, 
and which have made it impossible to hope for any acceptance 
of their rule by the Turks. And they have not even proved 
that they can govern well. They are entitled to all the 
proper guarantees for their protection, and no more than 
that. Ifthe friends of Greece in this country think it hard 
that she should be dispossessed of Smyrna without com- 
pensation, let us compensate her by dispossessing ourselves 
of Cyprus. It is eighty per cent. Greek, and we have singu- 
larly little moral right there. And its restoration to Greece 
would result, incidentally, in the restoration of Rhodes 
also, since Italy has pledged herself, with frank cynicism, 
to hand over Rhodes when we hand over Cyprus. Secondly, 
the Allies ought to evacuate Constantinople. It is absurd 
to pretend that in no other way can we make the neutral- 
isation of the Straits effective. It is reasonable to insist 
on a commission of control—on which Turkey herself, 
however, ought certainly to be represented—and on 
naval and military guarantees. But it is not reasonable 
to demand that foreign garrisons shall sit permanently 
in Constantinople and that foreign warships shall cover 
the city with their guns from the Bosphorus. 

Thirdly, there is Thrace. This is the most difficult 
question of all. The Turks show no sign of abating their 
claim to the whole of Thrace, including the “ Holy City” 
of Adrianople. The Bulgarians, on their side, have been 
very badly used. The Treaty of Neuilly purports to give 
Bulgaria access to the Aegean through Western Thrace. 
But, in fact, the clause is a dead letter, and Bulgarian 
commerce is paralysed by the attitude which the Greeks 
have adopted. The occupation of the whole of Thrace 
by Greece is not only a rankling sore both to Turks and 
Bulgarians, but it is a grave danger to the peace of the 
Near East. We do not believe this occupation can be 
maintained indefinitely, and the sooner it is ended the better 
will it be for all concerned. There is, we admit, no way 
of ending it which is at once just and easy. We could, 
of course, fall back, as the Turks demand we shall, on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s “solemn pledge,” though it is not quite 
certain that Mr. Lloyd George knew what he was talking 
about when he gave it. Thrace has long been a battle- 
ground of rival statistic-mongers ; both Turks and Greeks 
claim enormous majorities for their nationals, with equal 
confidence and equal lack of satisfactory evidence. The 
case is too complicated to argue here. We can only say 
that the populations over the greater part of the province 
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are inextricably mixed; there is no spot in the world where 
the principle of “ self-determination ” would be harder to 
apply. It may be possible to satisfy Turkey, and it would 
certainly be possible to satisfy Bulgaria, by making the 
whole province autonomous. If this cannot be done, then 
the Turkish frontier should be pushed northward and west- 
ward, and Bulgaria’s access to the sea should be secured. 

There are certain other claims of which a good deal will 
doubtless be made, but they need not be difficult of 
adjustment. The Indian demand for the restoration of 
the Sultan’s suzerainty over all the Holy Places we do not 
believe the Turks will take very seriously ; they are con- 
cerned with more real things. On the other hand, they 
will insist, and rightly, on the withdrawal of the heavy 
hand of the Allies in respect of some of the political and 
financial controls created by the Treaty of Sévres. And 
we, on our part, shall rightly insist on the most effective 
guarantees for the protection of racial and religious minorities 
in the territories that come under Turkish rule, and 
equally in those that come under Greek rule. The greatest 
of all these minorities is Armenia, and we shall continue to 
hope that the promises of European and American statesmen 
will be redeemed by the establishment of Armenian autonomy. 
Finally, we would repeat what we have said many times in 
these columns, that a settlement of the Near East requires 
an honest and concerted policy on the part of the Powers. 
If the long rivalry of France and Britain in the Mediterranean 
is to continue, it will mean ceaseless strife between Turks 
and Greeks. We, exhausted by the war, can only pursue 
our quarrel by using them as our pawns ; they have not the 
resources to pursue their own without our help. And strife 
between Turks and Greeks, with the Western Powers behind 
them, will clearly not be confined to the Near East and the 
Middle East ; before many years are passed it will involve 
all Europe in another conflagration. The French and our- 
selves, with our sham co-operation, have done great mis- 
chief; we must undo it with a real co-operation. 


THE REAL CHANGE 
OF OPINION IN FRANCE 


Paris. 


S it the shade of Briand or is it Poincaré who is Prime 
I Minister? What is certain is that M. Poincaré is 
unable to shake off the past and escape from the 
commitments of his predecessor. It would have seemed 
impossible to imagine a worse political situation than that 
which was bequeathed to the present Cabinet by a politician 
who had all the faults of Mr. Lloyd George and none of 
his virtues. But, in fact, in spite of the efforts of M. 
Poincaré to redeem M. Briand’s mistakes, in some respects 
matters are growing worse, and because they are growing 
worse are growing better. Induced by the foolish propa- 
ganda of certain French journals to abandon England for 
America, it is not easy for France again to turn whole- 
heartedly to England, who has naturally hardened her 
policy during the interregnum of estrangement, and it is 
now clear that France has utterly lost America. Smashing 
blow after smashing blow is dealt by the United States to 
French illusions. America wants her money. She demands 
repayment of her loans in a definite period. She calls 
instantly for her occupational costs which will still further 
postpone the reparation payments to France. Further, 
she is positively brutal in her refusal to go to Genoa. 


Badly in want of money, with budgets that by no possible 
complaisance can be regarded as balanced, cut off by her 
own and by others’ egotisms from this country and from 
that, suspected and roundly accused of militarism, saddled 
with a Parliament which was elected because it represented 
the crudest ideas inspired by the victory, misguided in- 
credibly as at Washington, where her negotiators actually 


tabled upon imminent strife between England and America, 
witnessing the collapse of her policies in Central Europe, 
France needs an exceptional man to cope at once with the 
real difficulties that exist and the imaginary difficulties 
created by so-called public opinion. Personally, I am con- 
vinced that public opinion is entirely prepared to be reason- 
able and to regard with a clear eye things as they are if only 
someone is bold enough to make a definite appeal to it as 
has been done in other countries. Is M. Poincaré that 
man? He is terribly handicapped by his political writings 
in the irresponsible months before he came to grips with 
the facts, and he is handicapped by the persistence, in 
Parliamentary circles, of conventional and customary 
methods of political thinking which adopted him as their 
principal exponent. 

But in truth France is, as a result of these repeated blows, 
in sober mood, M. Poincaré is in sober mood. Take any 
individual Frenchman and you will find that he is perfectly 
conscious of the situation. What embarrasses him is his 
loudly proclaimed earlier resolve to stick to his full claims 
on Germany and not to have anything to do with the present 
Russian Government. He is the prisoner of his past. He 
is the victim of mass instincts. It is hard to admit his 
error; it is harder still to defy the supposed intransigent 
spirit of his countrymen. Certain views which have hitherto 
prevailed—and which in a sense still prevail—are, I am 
convinced, really outmoded. They are mere bogies. They 
are hollow superstitions which would collapse if they were 
fairly struck in the solar plexus. M. Poincaré in office is a 
very different man from M. Poincaré out of office, and appears 
really to be seeking to adjust his conduct to circumstances 
without bringing down on himself the wrath of an ill-trained 
public. He has to beware of M. Tardieu. He is particu- 
larly afraid of treading in M. Briand’s footsteps. But 
take any subject you please and you will find France is 
quietly endeavouring to forget her wild words and to 
make the best bargain she can without fuss. 

I pick up the Temps at random and I find fully accepted 
as a way out of the reparations deadlock the scheme which 
consists in paying allied debts in German C bonds which 
would forthwith be cancelled, and in raising international 
loans on the remaining bonds. This is expressed cautiously ; 
but what does it mean if it does not mean the drastic 
reduction of the impossible German debt ? To what extent 
the debt should be reduced is not indicated, but if the C 
bonds are to be treated as such a negligible quantity, 
useful only in carrying out a fictitious financial operation 
as between the Allies, then it is considerably over half the 
indemnity that is in theory and in a disguised manner 
abandoned. I must not push such evidence too far, but it 
is certainly not without significance that these suggestions 
can be made placidly. It is understood as it has not been 
understood before, that before loans can be raised there 
must be a lightening of international burdens, that to save 
something much must be thrown overboard. This is only 
a dim hope that has come out of the meeting of the Finance 
Ministers, but it is definitely a hope. 

Nine out of ten deputies would, I think, separately accept 
this statement of the case. The problem is how to get 
them to accept it collectively. Rightly or wrongly, M. 
Poincaré seems to think that the best way is to make as 
little noise as possible. He wants to put the onus on the 
Reparations Commission, the onus for all decisions relative 
to reparations, their amount and their modalities. The 
mobilisation of credits, the moratorium for Germany, the 
transactions which will result in the disappearance of a 
nought or two—these are not matters which should disturb 
the nights of Ministers or arouse the fury of Parliaments. 

They are matters which belong to a bureaucratic organ- 
isation instituted or the express purpose of belling the 
cat, an organisation which has no soul to save nor body 
to kick. 

The Reparations Commission naturally does not care 
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for its task. But then everybody else is a little ashamed 
of uttering futile threats, of working up an empty agitation, 
and of deliberately falling into a discouraging anti-climax 
of disappointment and disillusionment. I observe that 
Pertinax, the spokesman of the military men, is again 
writing about coercion and sanctions and professing to 
believe that it is on this issue that M. Poincaré will prove 
that he is not M. Briand—but Pertinax is now almost alone 
in this attitude, and even he only utters a few phrases 
which have reference, not to an immediate, but to an 
eventual policy. Clearly do I think that this silence, this 
desire to relegate awkward problems to a silent-working 
organism, which has to render an account to nobody, is an 
admission of the discrepancy between conventional and 
critical thought. It is so far only a negative policy, only 
an indication that France is prepared to be passive. It 
would be too much to ask her to change from action in one 
sense to action in the opposite sense. On the Russian 
question I believe, however, that France has already passed 
from one sort of action to another. There is here no middle 
course. Either you shut off Russia or you break down the 
barriers. Nobody can move in political circles in France 
without becoming conscious of the complete change of 
opinion about Russia, and if M. Poincaré was obviously 
opposed to the Genoa Conference it was partly because 
appearances have to be kept up. It was partly because it 
is not easy after writing against something to champion 
that something publicly. It is also because France does 
not consider Genoa to be necessary—and relations with 
Russia can be resumed with or without Genoa. For my 
part, Iam almost inclined to agree with what I take to be 
a certain French view, that Genoa will chiefly be of import- 
ance as a political manifestation. The practical work can 
be and is being done elsewhere—in Paris, in Berlin, in 
Moscow. Now, bearing in mind that M. Poincaré is by 
temperament and conviction hostile to political manifes- 
tations, bearing in mind that it may, indeed, be difficult 
to make French opinion, which has become a convention, 
accept from a political manifestation what it would accept 
as an unobtrusive fait accompli, it will be seen that indiffer- 
ence to Genoa does not necessarily imply indifference 
to the objects of Genoa. The objects of Genoa are to get 
on terms with the Bolsheviks—or rather with the Govern- 
ment which is still nominally Bolshevik. 

Can there be any doubt that France is anxious to come 
to.an understanding with Russia ? So much has been said 
recently on this point that I do not propose to collect 
piles of evidence. Some of it is of a doubtful character, 
but the cumulative effect of it all is overwhelming. The 
welcome presence at Paris of a Moscow agent, the actual 
pursuit of commerce, the changed tone of the newspapers 
which print Soviet offers, the coming and going of emissaries, 
unacknowledged, and if need be disavowed, cannot be 
questioned. Nor can it be questioned that deputies and 
persons in the entourage of M. Poincaré will talk to you 
freely and openly about the necessity of France not being 
forestalled in the exploitation of Russian riches. The 
role of France in Russia—which would be that of developing 
the resources of Russia—is contrasted with the role of 
Germany, who would only be desirous of selling her own 
products in Russia. 

The truth is, strange as it may sound, that the fil barbelé 
and the cordon sanitaire policies were long ago discredited, 
but that not until M. Poincaré came to power did France 
become conscious of her desire to renew relations with Russia. 
I am not sure that, under the present Prime Minister, France 
is not learning to be honest with herself, to search her heart, 
to drop outworn prejudices and political pretences. There 
is less political excitement, and, although positive demon- 
strations are not yet likely, the men who matter are privately 
becoming bolder, and the men who do not really matter— 
that is to say, the bulk of citizens—are rapidly being 
educated. 


SisLEY HUDDLESTON. 





“UNRESTORING” TRADE UNION 
CONDITIONS 


& bes wider implications of the struggle now in progress 
in the engineering industry have quickly become 
manifest. It was impossible from the first to 
take the nominal issue very seriously ; for it was clear enough 
that if there had been nothing in the minds of the employers 
but the question of the amount of overtime to be worked 
they would not, in the present condition of the industry, 
have resorted to the drastic step of declaring a national 
lock-out. The overtime question could readily have been 
settled by negotiation if the willingness to negotiate had 
been present among the employers, as it certainly was 
among the men’s leaders. But the Employers’ Federation 
merely flung an ultimatum at the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, and all it would say to a proposal for discussion 
was, “ Take it or leave it—and be locked out.” Later, 
when the same ultimatum was presented to the other Trade 
Unions which have members in the engineering industry, 
the leaders of the latter asked that the lock-out notices 
should be postponed until they had had time to complete 
their ballot vote on the proposal, But even this was refused, 
and the lock-out began last week-end. 

What is the explanation of this extraordinary behaviour 
on the part of the Engineering Employers’ Federation ? 
It has not, as we have pointed out before, been provoked 
by any recent act of aggression on the part of the Union. 
The Union, indeed, with more than a quarter of its members 
out of work, and many of the remainder on short time, 
has been in no mood for acts of aggression. It has neither 
done nor countenanced anything which it has not been doing 
and countenancing, as far as it has been able, for more than 
twenty years past. In fact, as Mr. G. N. Barnes has pointed 
out, the roots of the present dispute go right back to the 
great engineering lock-out of 1897-8, and even beyond. 
In that struggle, as now, the principal issue raised by the 
employers was their freedom to manage their industry in 
their own way, without Trade Union interference. And 
by freedom from interference with management they meant 
in 1897 almost exactly what they mean now, and, in 
locking out their employees then, sought the very result 
which they are seeking to-day. 

The engineering industry, above all others, is an industry 
of complicated and varied machine operations. Its history 
is the history of the machine-tool, and each change in 
machinery and the processes of production has brought 
with it a change in the character and differentiation of 
the labour which it employs. First came the all-round 
craftsman, the millwright, performing with very simple and 
adapatable machines and tools a wide range of different 
operations. The millwright’s trade was gradually broken 
up and divided among a number of skilled crafts—turners, 
millers, fitters, erectors and so on—who learnt their trades 
under some definite system of apprenticeship or quasi- 
apprenticeship. This was the system that was becoming 
firmly established when the Amalgamated Society of 
Engineers, first of the great national Trade Unions, was 
founded in 1851. But the process of differentiation did 
not stop short at this point. Further inventions were made, 
and countless new machines, based for the most part on 
the centre-lathe, were brought into use. These new 
machines were capable of performing only a restricted 
number of operations, and left less scope for the adaptability 
and all-round skill of the mechanic. Some of them called 
for skill, but of a narrower and more specialised type; 
some called only for a sort of “ semi-skill” ; and some 
were “ fool-proof” and hardly called for any skill at all. 
In place of the old simple division of all labour into skilled 
and unskilled, new classes were developed, and a large 
proportion of machine operations came to be classed as 
semi-skilled. 

This evolution was by no means painlessly accomplished. 
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The skilled mechanics were quick to realise the danger which 
threatened their standards of wages and conditions, estab- 
lished by long Trade Union effort. They saw in the claim 
of the employer to such “freedom of management” as 
would enable him to employ on any machine whatever 
class of labour he might choose a threat to the whole basis 
of the position which their Trade Unions had been able 
to establish. Employment of a less skilled man meant 
the payment of a lower rate of wages and often also the 
substitution of non-Union for Trade Union labour. Thus 
developed the “‘ machine question,”’ the real issue in the 
present dispute as it was the real issue in the national 
lock-out of 1897-8. In that dispute, the engineers were, 
in theory at least, defeated, and compelled to sign an 
agreement which gave the employers a free hand. But 
this agreement, which was modified in 1907 and terminated 
shortly before the war, was never completely operative. 
Gradually the Trade Unions recovered the power to insist 
that certain classes of machines should be reserved wholly 
for skilled men. The number and proportion of less skilled 
machine operators continued steadily to increase; but 
within a restricted field the skilled men successfully 
maintained their hard-won status. 

This was the situation in 1914. During the war, as 
everyone knows, the engineering Trade Unions agreed 
in the national interest to forgo most of their rules and 
customs regulating the class of labour to be employed, and 
firm pledges were given both by the Government and by 
the employers that all such departures from Trade Union 
custom should be for the war period only, and that all 
Trade Union practices should be completely restored on 
the termination of the war. In the great majority of cases 
this pledge was redeemed, and the dilutees who had entered 
the industry during the war were either removed or restricted 
to work which had not been in the exclusive province 
of the skilled workers. But the Act which guaranteed 
restoration of Trade Union customs did not guarantee 
their maintenance for more than a year after the date of 
restoration ; and that year has expired. It is not surprising 
that, in the present industrial depression, the employers’ 
thoughts should turn to the possibility of utilising cheap 
labour on many operations in which dilutees were employed 
during the war. Nor is it surprising that the skilled workers, 
faced already with widespread unemployment, should 
strongly oppose a project which threatens many of them 
with the fate of the handloom weavers a hundred years ago. 
There remain, of course, many engineering operations 
on which dilution is quite impossible, and many more in 
which it would be bad economy to use semi-skilled labour 
except for the definite purpose of beating down skilled 
wage-rates ; but there is a wide field within which dilution 
is possible ; and, in essence, what the employers claim is 
complete freedom to place any man they choose at any 
class of machine. 

The dangers of such a claim, from the Trade Union 
standpoint, are greatly increased by the absence, for most 
classes of unskilled or semi-skilled labour, of any definite 
and established standard rates of wages. Semi-skilled 
wages vary greatly, and for the most part on no ascertainable 
principle. The right of the employer to utilise what class 
of labour he chooses, therefore, comes dangerously near 
to his right to fix the wages of each man above a very low 
unskilled minimum rate at his pleasure. It is impossible, 
of course, for anyone to maintain that all the customs 
regulating the “‘ manning of machines,’ which the workers 
Seek to enforce by Trade Union action, are either wise 
or necessary. But, on the other hand, there is all too little 
reason to suppose that the employers, given a free hand, 
would exercise their power with discretion or justice. 
The case is most obviously one that calls for collective 
regulation on the basis of negotiation. Again and again, 
the Trade Unions and the employers have tentatively 
approached the “ machine question,” and once or twice 
they have seemed to be on the point of entering into serious 


negotiations about it. But there has been no real attempt 
to settle it, and can be none as long as the employers persist 
in treating it as a question of management, with which 
the Trade Unions have no right to interfere. 

In the present dispute the real object of the employers, 
or of the predominant section of the employers, is to secure 
a free hand for the destruction of the protective Trade 
Union customs, which were restored in 1919 under the 
guarantee of the Government. But what reason is there 
to doubt that the result of their success now would be the 
same as in 1898? Even if the Unions were to sign the 
proposed ultimatum against interference with “ managerial 
functions,” no power on earth could prevent the men in 
the shops from taking action on the machine question 
wherever and whenever they felt themselves strong enough 
to do so. At present, they are weak; but a turn in trade 
would bring back their strength, and with it the renewed 
restrictions on the class of labour to be employed and the 
rates of wages to be paid on particular types of machines. 
In a word, there is no way out of this recurrent trouble 
except by a comprehensive agreement on the machine 
question as a whole, applying to skilled and less skilled 
workers alike. The Employers’ Federation is at present 
doing all it can to create a cleavage between the skilled and 
the less skilled workers, in the hope of defeating the former 
with the aid of the latter. But, even if this policy were to 
succeed, which seems unlikely, the atmosphere of a national 
lock-out would be the worst possible for the adjustment of 
the intricate technical questions, which any real settle- 
ment of the “‘ machine question ” must necessarily involve. 

That the existing agreements and the existing definitions 
of the various classes of labour are to a great extent out of 
date is obvious to any student of engineering conditions. 
A new agreement, redefining the relationships and classes 
of labour, is badly needed. But, on the face of it, it seems 
an act of almost criminal stupidity on the part of the 
engineering employers to attempt, on an obviously frivolous 

retext, to enforce this redefinition by the weapon of the 
ock-out. The “* manning of machines ” is not a managerial 
question with which the Trade Unions have no right to 
interfere ; it is a matter of profound and direct concern to 
every employed or saunas engineering worker. It 
affects his rate of pay, his status in the industry and his 
prospects of employment. It is not an easy matter to 
adjust, in face of the immense diversity of machines and 
processes ; but that is all the more reason for tackling it 
calmly and by the method of negotiation. The precipita- 
tion of the lock-out has made a reasonable settlement 
impossible at the moment. 

What, then, is to be done? We suggest that the 
employers should at once cancel the lock-out and enter into 
direct negotiations, in which both the skilled and the less 
skilled workers should be represented, for a settlement of 
the whole machine question. The absurd contention that 
these are matters of policy too high for mere Trade Unionists 
to meddle with must be given up once and for all. It must be 
recognised that the “ machine question,” as well as that of 
overtime, ought to be regulated by discussion and agreement. 
The temporary weakness of the Trade Unions is no excuse 
at all for this attempt to force upon them dictated terms, 
which could not possibly be maintained under normal trade 
conditions. The pressure of public opinion, and of the 
Government, when it deigns to take more than passing notice 
of the dispute, should be exercised to bring about negotiations 
on these lines. Dissensions have already arisen among the 
employers themselves concerning the policy which is being 
pursued ; and it is not unlikely that within the next few 
days we shall hear of a definite split arising out of a revolt 
against the comprehensive attack upon Trade Unionism 
which Sir Allan Smith is seeking to organise. For it is not 
all employers who have learned nothing during the past 
twenty-four years, and many of them recognise that a 
more stupid act of aggression than the present lock-out has 
seldom been committed in the annals of industrial warfare. 
Let the employers call off the lock-out; then there will be 
a prospect of settlement far more favourable to them, as 
mt as to the workers, than the surrender which they are 
seeking to impose. 
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CHEATING 


HERE is a great rivalry going on in the newspapers. 
I It is a rivalry for prominence between the people 
who behave as if they had the right to kill other 
people and the people who behave as if they had the right 
to rob other people. All over the world there is an orgy 
of murder and dishonesty. Mr. Lloyd George, as he stood 
at his open Bible the other day, spoke as if “‘ Come, let us 
kill him ” were a phrase of purely Bolshevist origin. As 
a matter of fact, it is a phrase that enshrines one of the 
most ancient principles of conduct. It is an extremely 
difficult thing to persuade human beings that, in the last 
resort, they have not the right to kill other human beings 
who stand in the way of their comfort. It is the same 
in Belfast as in Johannesburg: all terrors are very much 
the same, whether they are white or orange or red. Then, 
in addition to mob killings, individual killings have also 
been becoming more popular lately. The papers have 
been full of the stories of murders in many of which the 
motive seems to have been strangely inadequate to the 
crime. Even Landru seems to have been willing to murder 
a woman for little more than her furniture. One is almost 
driven to think at times that there may have been some- 
thing in the medizval legend of the werewolf—the human 
being who becomes a wild beast and in that shape commits 
crimes which he does not even remember. The war is 
blamed for murders of this kind, as Bolshevism is blamed 
for the mob murders. It is supposed to have destroyed the 
equilibrium of personality in a good many men—to have 
reminded the domesticated beast that exists in the human 
being of the savage self that it was before Moses brought 
morals into the world. The average human being, so far 
as we can judge from meeting him casually, still appears 
to submit to some extent to the chains of morality. But 
the egoists who have the courage of their egoism are un- 
doubtedly on the increase. It may be that the habit of 
killing, so easily acquired during a war, is in some cases 
proving ineradicable. To kill a person one does not like 
is, we suppose, a natural thing to do. It is as natural as 
walking on all fours. Man is the animal that most of all 
has defied Nature by training himself to walk on two legs, 
like a bird. He is thus a performing animal—an animal 
that remains upright with an effort. His uprightness 
has become a second nature, but there is always a tendency 
in him to revert to four-footedness. An observer of human 
nature has said that many men are inclined to become 
fourfooted after dusk. They pad along the streets of 
every city by night like animals. They remember appetites 
that they had forgotten by day. They are no longer 
performing animals of religion and morality. In the lamp- 
light you can easily believe in metamorphosis and the 
transmigration of souls. 


Fortunately, it still shocks us to see a human being 
ceasing to be a performing animal and becoming an animal 
in good earnest. We are convinced in some deep part 
of our nature that, if man is a wolf or a fox, it is better 
that he should be a wolf or a fox walking on its hind legs. 
We are aware that it must cost him a severe effort—that 
the training of a performing dog for a music-hall is nothing 
like so arduous as the training of a human being for 
morality, whatever the code of morality may be. There 
are some trainers who declare that the human being likes 
it, and of many human beings this is undoubtedly true. 
On the other hand, it is equally obvious that the effort 
of remaining in an upright position is too much for many 
people. Even after they have been walking circum- 
spectly on two feet for half a lifetime, some of them 
suddenly begin to feel that they can keep it up no longer. 
The religion and morality of forty years collapse almost 
in an hour. We have no means of judging how slowly or 
how quickly the reversion to four-footedness usually takes 
place. All we know is that a man who yesterday was a 


respectable citizen is now a criminal—that he has given 
way to some forbidden lust, and will never be able to win 
back his place among honourable men on this side of 
Heaven. To say that all men are capable of this desperate 
relapse would be to say more than any one can prove, 
All we can say is that never a year passes without some 
startling example of a presumably decent man who has 
deserted the code of all decent men. Just at present money 
scandals are almost as prominent in the papers as murder 
scandals. And most of these money scandals involve men 
who were regarded as honourable—some of them even as 
notably honourable—by their little world. The Peel case, 
which has been exciting and shocking the public for the 
last week or two, is but one example of the collapse of 
decent standards among decent people. Sportsmanship 
is a word which connotes many of the virtues that are 
dearest to the average Englishman—straight dealing, 
fair play, the preference of honourable defeat to dishonest 
victory. Cynical Puritans have told us that the sports- 
manship of sportsmen has always been greatly exaggerated, 
and, indeed, that sportsmanship scarcely exists outside 
Rugby football and cricket. They tell us that City 
fathers cheat at croquet, and that horseracing is not a 
sport but a crooked trade. They go, we believe, too far. 
We are aware that some men are corrupted by the desire 
to win at croquet, and others by the desire to win money 
on horses. But we are persuaded that neither on the 
croquet lawn nor on the racecourse is there any declension 
from the principles of honour on the part of the average 
man. The code of the average man who bets is the code 
of a man who willingly takes certain risks in the hope of 
making money more quickly than he can make it by work. 
He will take certain steps recognised as legitimate in order 
to minimise the risks and increase his chances of success. 
He will, if he gets a “tip from the stable,” back his 
information against the bookmaker’s ignorance in the 
hope of getting a “long price.” All this is within the 
four corners of the betting man’s code—a code recognised 
by both sides to the bet. On the other hand, the average 
man would no more think of stealing from a bookmaker 
than of stealing from anybody else. It appears, however, 
that the custom of stealing from bookmakers has recently 
been spreading as the result of the system of betting by 
telegram. Trusting to the efficiency of the Post Office, 
bookmakers have accepted bets telegraphed up to the 
very time of the start of the race, even though the telegrams 
have not arrived for an hour afterwards. Clearly, if it 
were possible to discover the result of a race quickly, and 
then to persuade a telegraph-clerk to falsify the time given 
for the receipt of the telegram, it would be possible to 
bet on horses that had already won, and so to get rich at 
the cost of a few shillings. The strangest thing about 
the Peel case is the fact that this plot to cheat the book- 
makers should have been conceived in a household which 
already possessed an income of £7,000 a year. Most of us 
feel that, if we had £7,000 a year, there is at least one 
commandment which we should be secure from breaking. 
Apparently, however, money is no security against the 
love of more money. A man in any position may be 
tempted into a crime which he can commit with safety, 
and nothing can have seemed safer than cheating by 
telegram if a postmaster could be cajoled into putting an 
incorrect time on a telegram. 

There is no better preventive of crime than unsafety. 
Most men live by a code of morality, but there may come 
a time when they are tempted to depart from it, and it 
is then that danger is the most valuable ally of conscience. 
Certainly, it is very natural to take what is not one’s own. 
Lions, foxes, sparrows and world-conquerors all do it. If we 
have learned to do otherwise, it is because men have had 
to discover a means of living at peace with their neigh- 
bours, and they know that this is impossible unless, with 
regard to their lives and their property, they can to some 
extent trust one another. Materialists would say that the 
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desire of safety here got the better of the instinct of 

iveness, and that honesty became an accepted 
virtue because, all things considered, it was the best policy. 
There is no documented history of virtue to tell us when 
men first came to believe that it was wrong to steal and 
to cheat and to lie. We know, however, that it is wrong, 
whether the first imperative came from Sinai or from 
the common sense of mankind. We accept the imperative 
at this stage as part of a code that we cannot deviate from 
without betraying human nature itself—the nature that 
first turned a four-footed or four-handed beast into 
Pithecanthropus erectus and then turned Pithecanthropus 
erectus into a man. Our evolution, no doubt, did 
not take place exactly in this way, but this will serve 
as a rough working theory. Our code is now our 
inheritance. It has entered into our imaginations and 
our emotions, and, if we call a man a “cheat” or a 
“ thief,” we feel that the word is an edict of banishment 
from human society. Yet self-interest is continually 
tending to undermine our code. Most trades have their 
petty dishonesties. Grocers may not mix sand with their 
sugar, but the adulterations that are practised on many 
wares have brought the life of the tradesman into bad 
odour. Many manufacturers are tempted in the same way 
to cheat the public. Just at present there is a campaign 
in the Press against shoddy boots. Yesterday it was 
against shoddy clothes. Shoddy, unless it is frankly sold 
as shoddy, is only a polite name for cheating. We have 
heard it maintained that the old-fashioned contempt for 
trade was really due to the fact that the tradesman was 
regarded as a man who thought more of his money than 
of his honour. The political economy of the nineteenth 
century, with its advocacy of buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest one, and its curious 
application of the phrase to industrial life, did nothing 
to improve the tradesman’s code, which was cynically 
translated as “cheating tempered by Christianity.” 
Christianity, luckily, did temper the wind to the shorn 
consumer, and there were—and are—both manufacturers 
and shopkeepers who took a pride in the quality of their 
wares as well as in their profits. But, as we said at the 
beginning, codes are not maintained without an effort— 
the effort of remaining upright, two-footed, with head 
high. The honest man, said the poet, is the noblest work 
of God. And not the least difficult. Decidedly, not the 
least difficult. 


Correspondence 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTesMan. 


_ Sm,—I am in entire agreement with the article in your current 
issue On the drawbacks of Proportional Representation, and in 
particular with the emphasis you lay on the value of by-elections. 
It occurs to me that, seeing the value of by-elections is so great, 
it might be possible to devise machinery for their extension. 
The American Senate has a kind of wholesale by-election in 
one third of its constituencies every second year, and no general 
election. Such a system is inapplicable to our own House of 
Commons owing to the cardinal fact of our Constitution,namely, 
the power of the Executive to dissolve the House of Commons 
at any time it thinks fit. General elections are a necessity, and 
a wholesome necessity, under our system. But might it not be 
possible to arrange that, at the end of each year in the life of a 
Parliament, one-fifth of the seats, chosen by lot, should be 
automatically vacated and elections held? At the end of the 
Second year the seats vacated the previous year would be 
excluded from the lottery, and two-fifths would similarly be 
excluded at the end of the third year. 

I have never seen this proposal discussed; indeed, I must 
confess that it only occurred to me while reading your article. 
The case against it could, of course, be based on the undesirable 
characteristics of elections in general, the outpouring of money 
and foolishness involved ; but this line of argument proves too 
much. In other respects it might have certain advantages, and 


may possibly be worth, at any rate, one of the shrewd editorial 
notes that adorn your correspondence columns.—Yours, etc., 
D. C. SOMERVELL. 


To the Editor of Tuk” New Sraresman. 

Sir,—Are you not mistaken in asserting in your current issue 
that it would be “ impossible ” to compare the votes at a by- 
election under P.R. with the votes at the preceding General 
Election? Surely a comparison of the first, second and third 
preferences in each case would furnish a much fuller and more 
exact comparison than is possible now. And if the constituency 
polled was larger, the indication of a changing public opinion 
would be all the more reliable, and it would increase that “ sen- 
sitiveness *’ to it on the part of Parliament and the Government 
to which you attach so much importance.—Yours, etc., 

Scarborough. W. S. Rowntree. 

March 13th. 


[Mr. Rowntree does not appear to have grasped the difficulty. 
Let us suppose that Sheffield is alloted six members and that at 
a General Election it returns four Unionists, one Liberal and one 
Labour Member. Now, suppose that the Labour Member 
dies and the whole constituency is polled to elect a successor. 
It is evident that (unless in the meantime there has been a posi- 
tively tremendous turnover of opinion) a Unionist will be elected. 
Next, the Liberal Member resigns, and again a Unionist is elected 
to fill the vacancy! A Unionist Government having thus gained 
two extra supporters in the House, counting four on a division, 
would not be likely to pay very much attention to a statistical 
analysis of “ first, second and third preferences” which showed that 
it had really lost rather than gained ground in Sheffield. To get 
over this obvious difficulty various proposals have been made by 
the advocates of P.R. One is that the party to which the 
retiring member belongs should have the right to nominate his 
successor—a proposal which does not require comment. Another 
is that the constituency should be split into as many divisions as 
there are members, that each member after election should be 
allocated to one particular division, and that if he dies or resigns 
only this division shall be polled ; but the problem of just allo- 
cation seems to present insuperable difficulties, and even if these 
could be solved the basis of comparison with the General Election 
results would be destroyed. Indeed, there is no doubt that with 
the general introduction of P.R. the by-election, as we know it, 
must disappear.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE PREVENTION OF VENEREAL 
DISEASE 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Since the establishment of the Society for the Prevention 
of Venereal Disease in October, 1919, THE New STATESMAN 
and its readers have shown, in articles by your contributor 
“ Lens,” and in the correspondence columns, a marked interest 
in the controversy between the National Council for Combating 
Venereal Diseases and the Society for the Prevention of Venereal 
Disease, as to the value of immediate self-disinfection as one 
of the methods for reducing venereal disease. 

At the present moment, when Lord Dawson of Penn has 

a judicial enquiry into the question by an impartial 
and authoritative body, a very brief résumé of the present 
state of the controversy will not be without interest to your 
readers. 

The recently published work of Dr. E. Clarkson * (a member 
of the executive and medical committees, and late medical 
secretary of the N.C.C.V.D.), includes a “ Sociological and 
Administrative ” section, chapter 2 of which, on the “ Prevention 
of Venereal Disease,” contains most interesting and encouraging 
reading for those who desire to see the present disunion between 
the rival societies ended. On page 355, Mr. Clarkson admits 
that ‘‘ The Council as a body refused to recommend the adoption 
of any such methods ” (of personal prophylactic measures), and 
on page 361 says, “If the irregular relationship be markedly 
promiscuous, we are bound to confess that if certain pre- and 
post-cautionary measures be taken, it is most unlikely that 
any evil effects will accrue”; and on the next page says, 
‘Promiscuous intercourse is rampant now, and will be for 
many years to come.” 

On page 374, Mr. Clarkson says : 

There is undoubtedly a very large section to whom access to 
an Early Treatment Centre or to a medical man would be impossible. 

* The Venereal Clinic. By Ernest Clarkson, M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P. 
(Bale and Danielsson, Ltd.) 
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For these immediate self-disinfection is necessary, in the interest 
of the public and of the individual implicated. It follows, therefore, 
that two great bodies such as the N.C.C.V.D. and the S.P.V.D., 
who are attempting to fight the national foe, should make an attempt 
to discover a common basis for their endeavours. The N.C.C.V.D. 
are in favour of immediate self-disinfection by means of soap 
and water [here follows a footnote which states “The N.C.C.V.D. 
has now come to regard potassium permanganate with greater 
favour ”’], they are also in favour of early preventive treatment. 
The S.P.V.D. advocate immediate self-disinfection by means of 
other chemical substances, which in the majority of cases can 
be more conveniently and safely utilised. Surely there is suflicient 
common basis to be found in the common idea that certain pro- 
cedures should be carried out by the individual. 

The N.C.C.V.D. have fundamentally moved from their original 
position to one which is practically shared by the S.P.V.D. [my 
italics]. Let this fact be honestly acknowledged, and let controversy 
lead to the amity of union. The N.C.C.V.D. has evidenced a 
marked ability in the educational and administrative sphere. Let 
it continue to exercise this whilst the S.P.V.D. develops on still 
broader lines the medical policy for which it is eminently adapted. 


In a letter appearing in the Times of the 21st ult., the General 
Secretary and Chairman of the Medical Committee of the 
N.C.C.V.D. wrote, “ It is hoped that it will soon be possible to 
submit evidence on this question before an impartial and compe- 
tent body,” and the S.P.V.D. have on several occasions in the 
Press warmly endorsed Lord Dawson’s suggestion of such an 
enquiry. 

Now that the principle of immediate self-disinfection has been 
accepted by at least a section of the Executive Committee of 
the N.C.C.V.D., the points at issue between this section of the 
N.C.C.V.D. and the S.P.V.D. appear to have almost reached 
vanishing point, and such differences as do exist appear to be 
based on misunderstanding rather than reality. As an instance 
of such misunderstanding I give the two points mentioned 
by the General Secretary and Chairman of the Medical Com- 
mittee of the N.C.C.V.D. in the above referred to letter in the 
Times, which says that the N.C.C.V.D. cannot agree to 
*“‘unrestricted and promiscuous propaganda with regard to 
individual self-disinfection amongst civilians and all boys and 
girls, and the advocacy that disinfectant outfits (packets) should 
always be carried for use when required.” 

The S.P.V.D. do not, and never have, advocated such 
* unrestricted and promiscuous propaganda amongst all boys and 
girls,’ or that “ disinfectant outfits should always be carried 
for use when required.” Indeed, the S.P.V.D. have recently 
made their position, as regards the education of adolescents 
in such matters, quite clear, and recommend that such informa- 
tion should only be imparted to boys above the age of eighteen, 
except in special cases, and to adult women on demand, except 
in special cases to girls above the age of consent and then only 
at the discretion of those responsible for their welfare. 

As regards the second point, the S.P.V.D. only advocate 
that disinfectant outfits should be carried by those who 
contemplate taking a risk of infection, or who are in the habit 
of taking such risks. It is true that a small and diminishing 
section of the N.C.C.V.D. still consider that disinfectants do 
not disinfect unless applied by skilled attendants, and Lord 
Gorell maintains that “A disinfectant does not disinfect in 
the hands of an unintelligent person any more than a typewriter 
types in the paws of a baboon.” As, however, the majority 
of the young men of this country are not unintelligent persons, 
this argument does not appear of great value, particularly in 
view of the fact that large numbers of men throughout the world 
of average intelligence have successfully protected themselves 
by immediate self-disinfection, the technique of which is 
extremely simple. It is also true that from 20 to 25 per cent. 
of men attending venereal clinics state that they have endeavoured 
to disinfect themselves after exposure to risk, but on further 
enquiry of the great majority of these cases it is found that they 
were uninstructed in the methods of obtaining a correct strength 
of a disinfectant, or in the methods of application, and that 
many of them only disinfected after the last of a series of risks. 

It is, I think, clear that the two societies are approaching a 
point where they will be able to work in friendly co-operation. 
I am certain it would greatly assist the removal of mis- 
understandings if a liaison officer could be appointed between 
the two camps, and I have asked Mr. Clarkson to join the Grand 
Committee of the Society for the Prevention of Venereal Disease, 
while still remaining a member of the Executive Committee of 
the National Council for Combating Venereal Diseases, in order 
to act as such a liaison officer.—Yours, etc., 

143 Harley Street, W.1. H. WansEy Bay ty, 

March 9th. Hon. Sec., S.P.V.D. 


THE GERMAN RAILWAY STRIKE 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—The letter from Herr F. A. Vogt concerning my article 
on the German Railway Strike betrays the attitude which might 
be expected from a member of the extreme left wing towards the 
whole affair. As to my “ more glaring errors,” I will deal with 
each item. 

1. I did not say that the organisations of the railway officials 
were “ radically Socialist,” which would have been absurd ; in 
fact, I did not say a word about the political party they belonged 
to. I merely said that, as is usual in organisations where the 
traditions are of comparatively recent date, the spirit was “ ex- 
tremely radical ’’—i.e., uncompromising. 

2. I wrote that the ‘ Technical Succour played a very im- 
portant part and several of them lost their lives.” Herr Vogt 
says: “The Nothilfe showed utter incompetence and played 
an entirely insignificant part.” Who is right will become clear 
from the following passages: Minister Groener in his speech in 
the Reichstag on February 10: ‘‘ Altogether the Technical 
Succour put in 12,000 helpers, namely, 1,200 engine-men, 2,000 
stokers, 1,000 switchers, and 7,800 people for other services 
connected with the railway traffic. It has been possible 
to keep up 40 per cent. of the normal traffic on the line Berlin- 
Breslau, 30 per cent. on other lines.”” Chancellor Wirth, in his 
speech in the Reichstag on February 9: “I mention the men 
who, when called by us placed themselves at our disposal as 
Technical Succour. You [to the extreme left] call them ‘Streik- 
brecher,’ we call them saviours of the life of the harassed population. 
These men have placed themselves at our disposal to keep up 
the most necessary parts of the traffic and to prevent very serious 
damage to the life and health of the population, especially in 
the great towns.” 

8. “ Professor Schiicking writes of the strike ‘ having in many 
cases led to the death of innocent sick people in hospitals, babies, 
and so on.’ The Berlin papers, especially those of the 
more reptilian kind, were full of strike horrors, but I was unable 
to discover the names of any ‘ innocent sick people,’ etc.” I 
should advise my adversary to read my articles through before 
he writes against them. I say nothing of the sort. What I 
talk about is the foundation of the “ Technical Succour” in 
1919 and its reasons. Among those reasons (in 1919 !) I mention 
the strikes having in many cases led to the death of innocent 
sick people in hospitals, ete. These facts I did not take from 
“ reptilian” Berlin newspapers, which I am not in the habit 
of using as sources, but from a proclamation which at the time 
mentioned the burgomaster of Breslau placarded on all adver- 
tising pillars and street corners of the town. Full details have 
now been given in the report of Professor Schlayer (the medical 
head of the Internal Diseases department of the Augusta Hospital 
in Berlin), which has been published in the Deutsche Medicinische 
Wochenschrift. 

4. I speak of the “ privileges of the official.” My adversary 
thinks they are a paltry pittance. No doubt they are—at present. 
But it was not so before the war, and if the world returns to 
reason and Europe gets out of this state of fever and unrest, 
they will presumably again be something. Let us try by all 
means to raise the conditions of life for the unfortunate officials, 
but no State can allow its officials to fix their salaries as they 
please. Wolfgang Heine says (Socialistische Monatshefte, Feb. 20, 
1922): ‘The endeavour to force upon the State obligations by 
threats and strikes means that the constitutional representation 
of the whole nation is ruled out in favour of the despotism of 
the officials’ commissaries.” 

5. Ah! but “when the Kappists attempted a counter-revo- 
lution in March, 1920,” my adversary says, “and the Ebert 
Government felt that its own skin was in danger, it forgot the 
‘ privileges’ of the officials and ordered them to go on strike.” 
This argument has been brought forth ad nauseam by the Com- 
munists. But it is difficult to see how these two cases can be 
compared. In one case the legitimate Government orders its 
officials not to serve an illegitimate one. To obey is part of their 
service. It was like blowing up the bridges before the approach- 
ing enemy, as Heine says. In the other case the bridges were 
blown up to exercise pressure on the Government in disobedience 
and revolt. 

6. My adversary thinks that I am absolutely mistaken in 
stating that the end of the strike has strengthened the Republic. 
He thinks, on the contrary—and the idea seems to fill him with 
satisfaction—that the strike has undermined the Republic. 
“* A few more storms like the last strike and it will go to pieces.” 
And give place to a Soviet system ? I do not think this develop- 
ment is likely to come, but if it did come, what about the poor 
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officials then ? They would fall out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. ‘There is no right to strike for the officials in Russia so far 
as I know.—Yours, etc., Levin L. Scuiickine. 
Breslau. 
March 6th. 


MAIDEN LADIES 


To the Editor of THe New STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—I yield to no one in admiration for, and delight in, 
Affable Hawk’s remarks; but is it possible that he believes 
Betsy Trotwood to be a “maiden lady”? He states in your 
issue of February 11th that, should he ever write a play, he 
intends the maiden lady in it to be a sympathetic character 
(why not ?); and he goes on, “‘ Though she (his own particular 
maiden lady) . . . wear cameo brooches .. . prefer reading 
about Princess Mary’s marriage to reading Dr. Marie Stopes 
on marriage, have a temper and a twitch, yet she shall be, like 
Betsy (sic) Trotwood, a life-enhancer.” 

Assuredly Betsy Trotwood was a ‘‘life-enhancer”; but she 
became, perhaps, the particular kind of “ life-enhancer” she 
was just through experiences that are denied to any maiden 
lady. She (it will be remembered by all her intimate friends) 
married, separated, presumably in early life, from her husband, 
kept him with her own money until he died, when she buried him ; 
and, on the way home from his funeral made a remark that no 
maiden lady ever yet was able to make. She said to David 
Copperfield, ‘‘ Six-and-thirty years ago this day, my dear, I 
was married. God forgive us all.” And burst into tears. 

The two maiden ladies in the same novel, however, who are 
placed over against Betsy Trotwood, as a foil perhaps (though 
not so obtrusively as they might be if thus placed by a novelist 
of to-day), Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa Spenlow, are maiden 
ladies. They may serve as models to Affable Hawk when the 
burden of his creation of old-maidenhood lies heavy upon him. 
They are nice, contented, about as happy as the rest of us and 
quite as happy, I am sure, as they deserved to be; they are 
thus “ life-enhancers ” in their own way, though it is not quite 
the way of Betsy Trotwood. On the subject of Love (on which 
she was an adept—Psycho-analysis to-day would doubtless 
wring Grief and Pathology from the arrested development of 
her passion for Pidger of the damask nose) Miss Lavinia Spenlow 
observes: ‘‘ Mature affection, homage, devotion, does not 
easily express itself. Its voice is low. It is modest and retiring, 
it lies in ambush, waits and waits. Such is the mature fruit. 
Sometimes a life glides away, and finds it still ripening in the 
shade.” As Thomas Traddles (of the Inner Temple), a little 
later in the same conversation, remarks, “ Exactly so.” She 
was a maiden lady; and it was probably of her that Affable 
Hawk was thinking when his pen slipped, fell, and betrayed 
him with the name of Betsy Trotwood.—Yours, etc., 

J. G. Ste. 

756 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, Canada. 

February 28th. 

[The ArraBLE Hawk writes: “I maintain that Betsy Trot- 
wood is a spinster type. The unreality of her marriage is hinted 
in her continuing to call herself ‘Miss’; no reader ever thinks 
of her as Mrs. Anybody.” 


A GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—It is a commonplace that the war has taught us all a 
great deal of geography but, alas! how woefully the commonest 
place-names are still mispronounced. Since the days when we 
all struggled with Przemysl how little progress has been made. 
I doubt whether five men in ten can even now pronounce Angora 
correctly. 

We in Egypt readily acquiesce in the theory that in order 
to talk on Eastern questions it is not necessary to know the 
East, yet we do wish that the Padgett M.P.’s whom you send us 
(whom we love) would not pronounce Ismailia to rhyme with 
dahlia, when we prefer it to rhyme with pyorrheea or, better still 
with “my Leah,” not from any mistaken notion of euphony 
but because that is the correct pronunciation. You, sir, doubtless 
know, but I am certain that many of your readers do not, that 
the English word “ levantine ” as used by all English in the East 
rhymes with seventeen and not with elephantine. 

Deeply impressed with the above facts I have composed the 
accompanying poem in which an endeavour is made to interweave 
instruction with a romantic love story of the Near East. 

The principle observed is to introduce every word that is 
commonly mispronounced twice, wrongly pronounced the first 
time and correctly the second. If your readers will read it 
carefully, being particular about the rhymes, and will all commit 
it to memory, and will say it. over to themselves in the taxi 


whenever they go out to dinner, they may in future chat safel 
about Near Eastern questions with very distinct authority. 
need, however, hardly say that I do not suspect them of the 
mistake in pronouncing the word Khedive which I have introduced 
into the poem, though it was not an uncommon one among the 
“ other ranks ” of the British Army in Egypt before the war.— 
Yours, etc., M. 
Alexandria. 
February 19th. 


Rosine, on Ricut Seconp Time. 
Anna Veronica 
Lived at Salonica ; 
Thither I went for to seek her, 
But her sire adamantine, 
The dirty levantine, 
Compelled me to leave Salonica. 
But nothing dismayed, 
I went to Port Said, 
And there met the lovely Rosine ; 
Said I: “Be my bride, 
Oh, pearl of Port Said, 
You dear little sweet levantine. 
I seek not for lucre, 
My farm at Aboukir 
Provides what will keep us alive, 
So if only, my dear, 
You can stand Aboukir, 
We'll be happy as king or khedive.” 
But that last fatal word 
She scarcely had heard, 
When she heaved a deep sigh of regret, 
“Oh, never,” she cried, 
“Can I be thy bride, 
For no single soul in our set 
Will call on or speak to or know or receive 
A man who can so mispronounce the Khedive.’ 
Rejected, a failure, 
I went to Ismailia, 
And savagely said in my spleen : 
“Why Daphne and Dorah 
And Anne of Angora 
Are fairer by far than Rosine. 
I don’t want to see her, 
I'll leave Ismailia, 
I'll not stop in Egypt a day, 
Nor linger, to languor a 
Victim ; to Angora 
I'll hie me and there will I stay.” 
Then they brought a wire, 
Oh, my heart was on fire, 
As the message I rapidly scanned. 
“TI entirely forgot,” were the words that I read, 
“That the Khedive is gone and there reigns in his stead 
A Sultan—so, dear, we can safely be wed, 
Come quickly and ask for my hand.” 


[We fear we cannot accept “ M.’s”’ opinion as to the proper 
pronunciation of Angora. The ordinary English pronunciation 
(with the accent on the second syllable, to rhyme with Dora) 
not only has the authority of long usage, like “ Paris” and 
* Rheims,” but is in fact historically more “ correct ” than the 
evidently corrupt pronunciation which is now prevalent in the 
Levant. The original Greek name was “ Aycvpa,” and the 
Latin “ Ancyra,” the accent being on the second syllable in both 
cases.—Ep. N.S.] 


Drama 
CHINA AND CAMBRIDGE 


HE YELLOW JACKET now being revived at the 
Kingsway Theatre hints at the possibility of charming 
plays to come—if anyone will write them. You 

get an idea what the Chinese convention could do if it were 
taken seriously; I was convinced that an exalted and 
fanciful fairy story, full of paradisical impossibilities, light 
sententiousness, snow-flake sorrows, and marvellous perils, 
might, after all, be practicable on the stage, without the 
management ruining itself to provide an orgy of ocular 
delusions. In The Yellow Jacket we are meant to be amused 
by a pile of tables being made to represent a mountain, a 
lank between two chairs a bridge across a roaring torrent, 
a fold of silk a baby, a black man with a gong a thunder- 
storm, a cushion a severed head, a ladder death, the path 
of the noble to Heaven; but there was a joke within the 
joke, for these objects served their purpose remarkably 
well and, what is more, they threw a responsibility upon 
the actors which improved their acting. No one in the 
audience remembered that when Tung Fah, the Fuchsia 
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Flower (Miss Betty Loraine), was bending over her child 
before she kills herself, that the infant was only a fold of 
silk with a gilt knob. The red cloth on which Chou Wan 
and the Autumn Cloud, a deceitful beauty, sat, while 
they were floating down the river of love, seemed, thanks 
toa gesture or two, actually to float, helped by a soft swishing 
sound made by a man visible in the orchestra at the back 
of the stage. The Property Man, who proffers swords, 
cups, nosegays, when the action requires them, or suggests 
a door or a tree at other moments, and the Chorus Man, 
who tells us where the scene is laid and sometimes what 
the characters have been doing since we saw them last, might 
have been really more or less invisible once we got interested 
in the story. But in The Yellow Jacket their cue is, of course, 
to amuse us by purposely drawing attention to themselves 
at inappropriate moments. Mr. Holman Clark as the Pro- 
perty Man, by his bored and perfunctory manner, and Mr. 
John Tresahar, by the immense quiet relish with which 
he delivered honorifics and bowed, succeeded in getting 
all the fun possible out of those incongruities. That they 
did so did not, however, shake my confidence in Chinese 
stage conventions. 

The performance would be more amusing if the parts were 
not acted in many cases so self-consciously. Most of the 
actors in the play within the play behaved as though they 
knew they were absurd, and were afraid we should not see it, 
and the two Governors were the worst sinners in this respect. 
Mr. Ivor Novello as the young hero looked beautiful and 
spoke well, but his movements are still unplastic. The 
part required much more technique than, say, an Aladdin 
in a pantomime requires, and he does not yet possess it. 


* * * 


On the small stage of the A.D.C. at Cambridge, the 
Marlowe Society performed from Saturday to Saturday last 
Troilus and Cressida. The Marlowe Society is composed 
of undergraduates and members of the University; no 
dilution from outside is allowed as in the case of the O.U.D.C., 
and women’s parts must be taken by young men. There is 
loss and gain in this. It very seldom happens that a young 
man can be found who is physically and emotionally able 
to act a serious feminine part, especially when her character 
is shown in love scenes. Adequate Cassandras, Clytem- 
nestras and comic minxes may turn up from time to time, 
but an adequate Cressida would be a morbid phenomenon. 
The love scenes in Troilus and Cressida must, therefore, 
be written off. 

Patroclus succeeded at the A.D.C. in suggesting feminity 
far better than Cressida herself. He was not hampered by 
having to pretend to be a woman; he had merely to act 
the part of Achilles’ minion ; he looked boyishly feminine. 
But had he been dressed as a woman he, too, would have 
at once looked a made-up forty-two, and his gestures 
would have lost their coaxing, affectionate, girlish ease. 
So much for the loss ; it is a considerable one. 

Now for the gain. In the first place, such a performance, 
without professionals, has a better chance of attaining unity of 
effect. Professionals and amateurs, even when both are acting 
their best, cannot pull together ; the finish and “ speed” of the 
former is met by the often greater sincerity, but also in- 
evitable slowness of the latter and, instead of dovetailing, they 
jar. Secondly, a young man with a neck like a pillar and 
a booming contralto voice, looking down dove-like and trying 
to flute, is such an obvious makeshift in the part that the 
critical faculty is inhibited. Consequently, his performance 
may in effect be less annoying than a faulty one by a woman. 
You stare like a cow at the scene, but you listen like an 
intelligent human being to the words. Certainly, the Cam- 
bridge Cressida gave me no pain comparable to that dealt 
me by many a missish, miawling Juliet. I said just now 
that the love scenes in the Marlowe Society’s performance 
had to be written off; emotionally that is true. But a 
skilful producer can insist on their being so suggested that, 
at least, the intelligence grasps their contribution to the 


drama as a whole, even though, emotionally considered, 
they are themselves non-conductors. 

Now, the great merit of Troilus and Cressida at Cambridge 
was that the incidents of a play, singularly confusing to 
read, were presented in their true perspective. You saw 
what total impression Shakespeare meant to convey 
through his play. The inevitable, and to me desolating, 
austerity of the love scenes made this, perhaps, even easier 
to grasp. Had we seen a ravishing and delicately persuas- 
ive Cressida, it is possible that we might have been beguiled 
into thinking her animal fecklessness the whole instead 
of the part, the root instead of the branch, of the poet’s 
furious indictment of life. I do not mean that a pro- 
ducer of Troilus and Cressida ought, therefore, to make 
purposely the love scenes emotional non-conductors; | 
mean merely that by a happy compensation the unavoidable 
flatness of those scenes made it easier for spectators with 
a rather lax esthetic grip, to get a comprehensive view 
of the whole play. 

It is a play in which Thersites has the last word ; in which 
lovers, heroes, kings, venerable age, attractive youth, are 
all shown as fair marks for Thersites’ bitter railings—unless, 
and I take it that this was the point which was intended to 
be emphasised by Ulysses (whose elocution, by the by, was 
excellent) suddenly booming out the line, “ One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin’’—unless you are prepared 
to take a contemptuously detached, amoral view of human 
nature, and let off on the score of their all being made of 
the same poor human stuff, sweet little trollops like Cressida, 
idealising lunatics like Troilus, salacious, obliging old men 
like Pandar, heroic oafs like Ajax, garrulous ancients like 
Nestor, imposing, blank facades like Agamemnon (you 
remember when Amneas, the envoy, finds himself in the 
presence how very slow he is to grasp that he is addressing 
‘“‘ the king of men ’’), indifferent, selfish fathers like Calchas, 
cold, dull, wily statesmen like Ulysses, winsome little male 
coquettes like Patroclus, disappointing dolls like Helen, 
peacock, professional seducers like Paris, scurrilous, envious 
deformities like Thersites, hysterical prophetesses like 
Cassandra, depressed nonentities who wear horns like 
Menelaus, and sulky strong men of the last meanness like 
Achilles. But there is Hector, you say? He, at any rate, 
is a chivalrous gentleman. But what a fool to be one in 
a world where nothing counts, according to Thersites, 
but “lechery and clapper-clawing!” Why, he lets his 
enemy choose his own moment for fighting, takes his armour 
off trustfully in the middle of a battle, and allows Achilles 
to set ten men on him and thus pretend he has killed him 
himself ! 

From the peculiar keynote-prominence given to that 
famous line, I conclude that the producer’s view was that 
the poet had accepted that sole remaining alternative—a 
contemptuous indulgence—to Thersites’ attitude towards 
mankind. I do not agree; I think Shakespeare was in 
the mood of Thersites when he wrote this devastating play. 
Whether he started off to ridicule Chapman and his idolatry 
of homeric heroes, as some suppose, or, as others, that he was 
prompted to write it by Essex’s sulking or other political 
events, he certainly poured into it all the scathing, suffering 
bitterness, his sensibility, his love of beauty, pleasure, 
perfection, greatness, doomed him to suffer. There is no 
steady drift of story in this play, in some ways one of the 
most remarkable Shakespeare wrote, yet by a miracle it 
has unity, and the Marlowe Society’s performance brought 
this out admirably; it showed throughout vigour and 
consistency of interpretation. Pandarus was excellent, 
and when he sang his little song he was duly absurd. 
Perhaps he resembled Polonius a little too much ; he might 
have gloated more. The stately, handsome and simple 
Hector, and the thick-witted ox, Ajax, were perfectly in the 
picture. (Bravo, amateurs!) Thersites was somewhat too 
monotonously and splutteringly emphatic; there are gleams 
of reflective wistfulness in his part which should have varied 
his reading of it, and his encounter with the bastard on the 
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battlefield should have been accompanied by a roar of 
laughter. It is Thersites’ laughter, not only his spite against 
life, which is formidable. The actor should have occasionally 
straightened his knees from the mean cringe; yet he, too, 
played his part well. The battle was very well stage- 
managed, and the scenery for it imaginatively chaotic. The 
play was, as it should be, acted straight through with one 
rest, and on an apron stage. I hope in reviewing their 
achievement with complacency, as they have a right to 
do, the Marlowe Society recognises how much they owe 
indirectly to Mr. William Poel; it was he who set 
Shakespearean productions on the right path. 
DesMonD MacCartuy. 


I.—THE CHIEF. 
2 wan deep-eyed, with tense unsmiling 
That seemed akin to pain, that gave no praise, 
Took much with few sparse words, nor seemed to note 
Laborious hours and tangled things made straight : 
Discounted all but what might serve you best. 
No praise, but only when you deemed me wrong, 
Impatient patience at the best ; the worst, 
The short sharp comment that held me a fool 
That dared to argue, reason, think I knew, 
Then the quick look, the sudden change of tone, 
The words irrelevant that sought to cloak 
Worse the black mood that chilled the very air 
When, as I entered, you still bent your head 
Ignored; at last, a terse ungracious “‘ Well?” 
Listened in weary silence, gave the law 
Grant it to me for virtue that not once, 
Not once in all those times did I take fire, 
That called you “brute” and “ devil”—that hurt 
naught. 
I had been silent lest worse ill befall, 
But I feared naught, that had the greater pride 
No soul is free whom one hath power to hurt : 
I felt a silent force that bowed my mind. 
The surest weapon for your vanquishing, 
—The call to pity to a heart too soft : 
Myself could earn, not what my fate might bring. 
Much praise you gave me to the outward world, 
Had I not learnt the hidden things you did, 
The kindnesses, the strength that sought my good ? 
And on your lips the little twisted smile 
That softened grimness with a subtle charm, 
That pierced the secret thoughts I deemed unknown : 
Low voice that told of wonders and entranced, 


WOMAN IN WHITEHALL 
mouth 

The arduous work I gave with such a will : 

Was it but then your due that you said naught ? 
The icy words that stripped me of my pride, 

Till I fell silent lest the tears should fall : 

The perilous moment ere I gained command. 

Nor spoke a word but kept me standing there 
And so dismissed me. 

Only elsewhere the outraged pride broke forth 
Had I been bound as those who fight to live 
Because I was so free; and yet not free, 

Hold it for virtue, too, that I withheld 

I was too proud. Naught would I have but that 
Why not tome? How could I know the truth, 
But, oh! The days when all the world was right 
Rare understanding and a sympathy 
That made it all worth while, that healed the hurt. 





O man bewildering, O stormy soul, 

Although I raged, yet in my heart I knew, 
Despite black days, despite what seemed to be, 
Behind me watchful, constant, stood a friend. 


II.—_CORNWALL HOUSE. 


Long passages, miles and miles of passages 
With low roofs like tunnels, 

Without daylight. 

Everywhere red arrows “ This way out.” 
Does no one want the way in ? 


Dreary rooms, long and bleak like barracks ; 
Little rooms like specimen cases, 
Glass-sided. 

Every room close and fuggy or a draught 
Whistling down the neck 

And a noise outside that shakes. 


Dusty papers, piles and piles of papers, 

Green files, brown files, sticking-out pins that scratch. 
Torn edges with a dissolute air. 

Every hour fresh papers, until the heap 

Slides and cataracts on to the floor. 


On the table a black devil 

With a chipped and crooked mouth 

Leers at me: a lying devil 

That leads only into the void. 

“* Shipping, please,’’—‘‘ Shipping, please.” 

“* Can I have Shipping, please ?”’ 

At last “Is there any reason why I cannot have Ship- 
ping, please ?” 

And the devil grins and chuckles and splutters 

“Do you want Shipping ?” 

(Thereby came your first chip, O devil ! ) 


Reading minutes, sheaves and sheaves of minutes, 
Letters and flimsies of letters, 

Months and years of letters, 

To “ concur ”’ at last : 

Why not at first and trust to luck ? 


Letters to Owners, every kind of Owner : 

Some charming—Oh, how I esteem them— 

Most fair, but the residue, 

Nightmares, unpleasant, void of understanding. 

Arguments courteous, arguments reasonable, 

Every kind of argument. 

I rack my brain for fresh arguments. 

Concessions granted ; a dignified stand : 

All useless and at last, 

Conscious of failure, a haughty tone, 

“This Department is not prepared ——— deduct from 
hire.”’ 


Hours and hours of work, bewildering work, absorbing 
work, 

Horrible work, 

Until at last the machine stops, 

And brain tired, body tired, I go home. 


And as the paper tumbles off my knee, 
I see—O piercing jest—a headline, 
“* Overstaffed Whitehall ! ”’ 


V. B. Fox. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


RE there fewer nursery rhymes in circulation now? 
A I never hear some of my old favourites. For 
instance : 
Hinx, minx, the old Witch winks, 
And the fat is beginning to fry : 
There is no one at home, but jumping Joan, 
And father and mother and I. 
It suggests rather a sinister family. I did not like the idea 
of them, I confess; jumping Joan especially went against 
my inclination. I imagined her rising gravely and 
silently from the ground in a series of hops, each about a 
foot high, straight as an exclamation mark, with her hands 
at her sides and a round face from which all expression had 
been struck. She had something to do with the witch— 
likely she was bewitched herself. The window of the room 
was so small that it was almost dark indoors, though outside 
it was only late afternoon. It was small paned, like a cellar 
window, and its squares were black against the cold, green 
sky. The house was up on some high, lonely place. Listen! 
you can hear the wind, if you mouth the hollow vowels a 
little : 
There is no one at home, but jumping Joan, 
And 
(It is breathing in the chimney now!) 
- father and mother and—I! 


The old people in the shadows each side of the hearth are 
uncannily tired, they do not move ; their hands are in their 
laps, and their chins are on their breasts ; soon they will be 
quite off—dead-asleep. “‘And the fat is beginning to 
fry!” It was odd; I could never see the witch. She 
winked, but she was not there—not yet. And the “I” of 
the rhyme, or story as it was to me, was a young girl with a 
plait of golden hair, with a look of intense eagerness mixed 
with fear on her face, stooping towards the red coals and the 
pan, waiting for something. 
* * * 

Perhaps you think you would rather your children did not 
learn a rhyme which might leave behind it vivid pictures 
of sinister suspense and disquieting rumblings in their minds, 
But do not deprive them entirely of fear. When, if not in 
childhood, will they acquire that dark deposit of ominous 
experience which alone relieves the superficial glitter of the 
adult imagination. You do not want their response to 
literature to be limited to The Lays of Ancient Rome or The 
Song of the Shirt. To put the plea at its lowest: even in 
childhood there is a great deal of fun to be got out of fear. 
Besides, so thirsty are their imaginations for what frightens 
that they will pick it up anywhere. The phrase “ thought- 
body ” dropped in my hearing during the cheerful chatter 
of a luncheon party when I was a child (it was in the early 
days of es research) bred in me dreams in which the 
perversely ordinary and the fantastic were most unpleasantly 
mingled. It is hopeless to try to keep fear-thoughts out of 
a child’s mind, or lust-thoughts out of a youth’s mind, and 
to attempt to do so by shutting books is like shutting the 
park gates to keep out the rooks. 

* * * 
Here are some nursery rhymes I have not heard for years: 


The girl in the lane, that couldn’t speak plain, 
Cried gobble, gobble, gobble. 

The man on the hill that couldn’t stand still 
Went hobble, hobble, hobble. 


I see the moon, and the moon sees me, 
God bless the moon, and God bless me. 


Cold and raw the north wind doth blow 
Bleak in the morning early ; 

All the hills are covered with snow, 
And winter’s now come fairly. 


I had a little pony, 

His name was Dapple Grey ; 
I lent him to a lady 

To ride a mile away. 





———— 


She whipped him, she lashed him, 
She drove him through the mire ; 

I would not lend my pony now, 
For all the lady’s hire. 


‘Jacky, come give me thy fiddle, 
If ever thou mean to thrive.” 
“Nay; Ill not give my fiddle 
To any man alive. 
“If I should give my fiddle, 
They'll think that I'm gone mad ; 
For many a joyful day 
My fiddle and I have had.” 
There are none of them up to “ Hey, diddle diddle ” ; they 
are the work of conscious talent ; the substance of them is 
not nonsense shaped by gaiety of generations to look fascin- 
atingly like sense; though some of them are pretty. 
Handy-spandy, Jack-a-Dandy, 
Loves plum-cake and sugar candy ; 
He bought some at a grocer’s shop, 
And pleas’d away went hop, hop, hop. 
The authorship or origin of that excites no curiosity, but 
I should like to know who wrote 
“How many miles to Babylon?” 
“Three-score miles and ten.” 
“Can I get there by candle-light ?”’ 
“Yes, and back again.” 
It is said that 
Hark! Hark! the dogs do bark, 
The beggars are coming to town, 
Some in jags, and some in rags, 
And some in velvet gown, 
dates from the Black Death, when dangerous bands of 
sturdy beggars, poor and once well-to-do mixed together in 
the same hungry, desperate herds, roamed the country, as 
they will do again after the next war. I have been looking 
at a queer book by John Bellender Ker, called An Essay on 
the Archeology of our Popular Phrases and Nursery Rhymes 
(1837), which sets out to prove that our most famous nursery 
rhymes were not inspired nonsense from the start, but 
bitter peasant pasquinades, with very pungent meanings, 
which were crooned over and over again in the hovels of Saxon 
setfs, and only changed into nonsense as the language 
changed. Ker was a crank; one can tell that at a glance. 
* * * 


His theory is based on a linguistic hypothesis which I am 
incompetent to judge. It is that English and Anglo-Saxon 
were sister languages, offspring of a parent-tongue which 
he calls Low-Saxon, a language which survives with modifi- 
cations in Dutch (Platduitsch). This, he says, was the 
language talked in these islands by the early unchristian 
Saxons, who much resented the exactions of the Church. 

* * * 


He then proceeds to translate thirty-six famous nonsense 
rhymes: ‘* Hey, diddle diddle,” ‘“‘ The Lion and the Unicorn,” 
** Jack and Jill”’—in fact, all the famous nursery rhymes 
into this Platduitsch, which is pronounced like Dutch. The 
result is in each case a rhyme with as different a meaning 
from the current version (though it still sounds like it) as 
‘To be or not to be” proved to have after Mrs. Gallop had 
applied her Baconian cypher to it. Here is an example: 

Jack Sprat 
Could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
And so, betwixt them both, 
They lickt the platter clean, 


The Low-Saxon original of this was, according to Ker : 


Jackes praet 

Goed hiet nauw vat, 

°Es huif goed hiet nauw leen, 

End so betwisten bod, 

°T heilicht de platte er kleyn. 
Jackes praet, which has become Jack Spratt, means the 
Church, here called metaphorically “the jacket,” as we 
should say “the cloth,” preaches that it is right to hold 
what you have grasped ; the huif, or coif (the man of law), 
that it is right to exact your claims (leen=loan), and they 
so twist the bod or law of God that the kleyn (humble folk) 
makes a divinity (heilicht) the platte or tonsured ones. 
I can see from his angry replies to critics that Ker was 
accused of inventing a language to suit his transpositions. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


The Garden Party. By KatTnerine MANSFIELD. 
7s. 6d. 
The Prisoners of Hartling. By J.D. Breresrorp. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Supposing, Katherine Mansfield’s new book makes one specu- 
late, a frozen earth should ever ring under the heels of visitors 
from another star, clad in a kind of Thermos armour to preserve 
the necessary heat, who earnestly set themselves to discover 
what manner of beings built these cities that they find, how 
puzzling a guide they will find in literature! Their scholars 
will master human languages and will arrange the books of the 
world chronologically, and their critics will read these and try 
to tell of what sort of life this art was an expression. They will 
be baffled as a general who receives two incompatible reports 
from two trusted scouts. Here, century after century, is the 
testimony of prose that man is a reasonable being, completely 
understandable, going about his business on the solid earth 
on two solid legs. Here, on the other hand, is the testimony 
of poetry that man is a wild and passionate and utterly unreason- 
able being, whose legs are not in the least solid, but sometimes 
bend at the knees so that he kneels in prayer to that of whose 
existence he has no certificate, and sometimes fail him altogether 
so that he falls on his face in a despair that is preposterous 
when there is still food to be eaten and wine to be drunk, and 
sometimes rise above the earth so that he treads the high airs of 
ecstasy. These critics of another star will incline towards the 
belief that poets were a kind of lunatic who were regarded as 
sacred and whose writings were preserved as charms and amulets. 
This conclusion will be immensely fortified when they come to 
the eighteenth century, for it will seem to them as if a body of 
sane men had taken over poetry and had tried to make it an 
instrument of the same reasonable view of life that inspired prose. 
But the next hundred years will bring them misgivings, for not 
only does the old madness return to poetry, but, far worse than 
that, prose begins to confirm it. By the end of the century 
the greatest novelists hold it; and at the point of time where 
we now stand they will find that a writer who did not subscribe 
to it could hardly hope to be considered as an artist. And one 
cannot believe that the future which we do not know will disprove 
that it is poetry which is the truth, and that the simple view of 
life whigh shaped yesterday’s prose was anything but a myth 
invented by man to help him before he felt strong enough to 
face life’s lack of simplicity. 

One result of the conquest of prose by the logic of poetry is 
that many writers who would in any past age have written 
verse are now just as pleased to say what they want to in prose ; 
and Katherine Mansfield is one of these. There is at the end 
of Ai the Bay something that in any other age would have been 
a lyric, where the young girl, dreaming desperately of love 
in her moonlit room, hears a call from the wood beyond the 
garden that sends her, still half dreaming, out into the moon- 
light to answer it; where she encounters such an unpleasing 
substitute as the world often offers to such dreamers, from 
which only her young strength rescues her, but afterwards it 
does not seem to matter, in spite of the ugliness, in spite of the 
disappointment, because there are still the clouds and the moon 
in the sky, and the deep sound of the sea. How one admires 
Miss Mansfield for conceiving that moment, as well as for insisting 
on working under conditions that make it possible for her to 
conceive such beauty. For Al the Bay is a continuation of Prelude, 
that section of a work of genius which was the best thing in Bliss. 
In other words, Miss Mansfield is writing a novel, but it is coming 
to her slowly. There is, after all, no reason why creation in art 
should take only an infinitesimal fraction of the time that is taken 
by creation in life. Abandonment to the leisurely rhythm of 
her own imagination, and refusal to conform to the common 
custom and finish her book in a year’s session, has enabled her 
to bring her inventions right over the threshold of art. They are 
extraordinarily solid ; they have lived so long in her mind that 
she knows all about them and can ransack them for the difficult, 
rare, essential points. Thus she produces such attenuated yet 
powerful sketches as the scene in the garden, when Linda thinks 
of her husband with love and disgust and fatigue and at the 
same time is forced by the personality of her new baby, to whom 
she thought she was indifferent, to recognise that she loves it. 
And to deal with those visions born of her deliberations she 
brings a technique that has been sharpened on the products 
of her swifter and more immediate work. Her choice of the 
incident that will completely and economically prove her point 
is astonishing, and only not invariable because she is occasionally 
betrayed into excessive use of her power of grotesque invention. 
(There is a passage in The Daughters of the Late Colonel which 


Constable. 


has strayed out of Charley’s Aunt.) For instance, Marriage a 
la Mode, with its picture of the ordinary but loving and fine- 
natured husband and his silly little wife, who turns from him 
to a rabble of sponging sham poets and painters, might very 
easily have appeared as the lesser tragedy of the shattering 
of an illusion. It might quite well have appeared that Isabel 
was a minx who was showing her quality, and that William was 
only losing what he had never had when he noticed it. But 
with extraordinary ingenuity Miss Mansfield invents an incident 
which convinces one that this is the greater tragedy of the 
shattering of a beautiful reality, that before her debauchment 
by this greedy, chattering horde she had been the miracle of 
kindness and loveliness that William thought her. ‘ When he 
had been a little boy, it was his delight to run into the garden 
after a shower of rain and shake the rose-bush over him. Isabel 
was that rosebush, petal-soft, sparkling, and cool.” To exhibit 
the drama of her decline, Miss Mansfield shows Isabel on the 
lawn among her horrid friends, receiving a desperate love-letter 
from William, who has returned to town after a week-end, during 
which he has not succeeded in being alone with her. One 
measures the extent of her ruin when she reads it aloud to them : 
“God forbid, my darling, that I should be a drag on your happi- 
ness.”” But one measures from what heights she has fallen when 
she suddenly runs from the giggling circle of her friends and runs 
to her own room and throws herself down on the bed. “ But 
she felt that even the grave bed-room knew her for what she was, 
shallow, tinkling, vain....” It is an excellent invention, 
though not more dazzling, perhaps, than the monologue at the 
end of the book in which The Lady’s Maid artlessly betrays 
herself the predestined victim of the predatory egotist, or the 
curious study of spiritual jealousy and the hostility of a gross 
man for grim uncomfortable things in The Stranger. 

One of the results of Miss Mansfield’s poetic temperament is 
that beauty is the general condition of her story. Most of her 
tales are laid in the glowing setting of the sub-tropics : Marriage 
a@ la Mode is acted in a midsummer countryside: even the 
miserable Miss Brill sits in a pleasant springtide day. Even 
in the lamentable Life of Ma Parker there is a kind of sensuous 
beauty in the description of the love of the old charwoman for 
her grandson. The mind takes pleasure in merely moving in 
such an atmosphere, apart from the meanings it may find there. 
That is where the writer who is a poet like Miss Mansfield scores 
over a writer who is not a poet like Mr. J. D. Beresford. The 
Prisoners of Hartling is an exceedingly ingenious book written 
round a quite original idea. A very rich old man insists on all 
his children and grandchildren and relatives living with him 
in his country house ; if they show the slightest disposition to 
move and live their own lives he very delicately gives them to 
understand that they will be cut out of his will; and gradually 
they lose all initiative and sit in Hartling “like a party in a 
parlour, all silent and all damned.” Into this circle there 
blunders a young doctor, a grandnephew of the old man, who 
gradually becomes subject to the paralysing influence of the 
situation and is rescued only just in time by the youngest girl of 
the family. Ly | resolve to go away together and marry, and the 
announcement kills the old man. After his death it turns out 
that he has been amusing himself at his family’s expense, as 
in a will made forty years before he has left everything to the 
least attractive of his daughters; but she, one perceives, will 
carry on the business. The trouble is that there is no pleasure to 
be sucked out of the book, except the dry, intellectual pleasure 
of observing its ingenious construction. The doctor is made an 
exceedingly commonplace young man, and the young woman is 
nice enough but nothing to write home about. There is no 
traceable connection, of course, but they make one think of 
a Royal wedding. As Mr. Beresford has not unleashed his 


style on this occasion this cannot be counted among his best 
books. Resecca WEST. 


OXFORD AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Life and Philosophy of Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L., F.B.A. 
By Sir Henry Jones, LL.D., and Joun HENRY MuIRHEAD, 
LL.D. Glasgow: Maclehose, Jackson and Co. 25s. 

The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy. 
BERNARD BosaNQuEt, F.B.A. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

The Ethical Theory of Hegel: a Study of the “Philosophy of 
Right.” By Hvucn A. Reysvurn, D.Phil. Oxford: the 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

Green, Caird, the Bradleys, Bywater, Nettleship, Bosanquet— 

a giant age, indeed! To look back to the Oxford of the second 

aalf of last century seems (and would still seem, even had the 

flood of war not flowed between) like looking back upon a world 
enskied and sainted, inhabited by austere and mystical figures 
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of more than mortal size. An illusion, it will be said: Nestor’s 
pratings are a perpetual parable, and Punch is not the only 
thing that is not as good as it never was. And yet not all an 
illusion. The tradition rests on discernible and comparable 
facts. It can be tested by the records of other times; it can 
even be tested by the unfinished record of to-day. It may be 
that the world’s great age begins anew, and we ignore it, but 
at any rate there are still strong links with this immediate past ; 
not all the heroes have yet retreated into the indistinguishable 
mist ; some of them are putting forth work side by side with 
that of their philosophic grandchildren, their pupils’ pupils. 
So the links hold. Rather, the stream flows. The tradition was 
a@ great one, worthy of being handed on from generation to 
generation—“ bound each to each by natural piety.” 

The special world of Oxford and Glasgow scholarship in which 
Caird’s life was passed, and which he so helped to build and to 
direct, has, however, as well as its intellectual distinction, a 
special characteristic severing it from the world of to-day. It 
seems detached, remote—fortunately and almost fantastically 
** au-dessus de la bataille.’ Reading of the virtues of these 
men, the soiled combatant in the battle of life murmurs, half- 
resentfully, that it was easy for them to be good! Caird, for 
instance, was a Glasgow undergraduate: an Oxford under- 
graduate: an Oxford don: a Glasgow professor: Master of 
Balliol. What happened to him? Apart from the common 
course of birth, marriage (in his case a singularly calm and 
happy one) and death, what happened? He interested himself 
in trade unionism and the higher education of women, but only 
as side-issues in the calm largeness of the contemplative life 
(the best life, as Aristotle says—but Aristotle says, also, that a 
certain amount of external good fortune is necessary to a good 
life). And yet, if Caird attained to peace, it was through spiritual 
effort. His humility was one of the noblest things about him— 
humility both spiritual and intellectual. His letters on Bradley’s 
Appearance and Reality are typical, in such sentences as: “ At 
least I am not able to unravel the thought here. But I cannot 
say I can see his mind as a whole yet.” 

Not that the saintliness of Oxford philosophers was always 
accepted by their contemporaries as self-evident : even Victorian 
Oxford was not “a land flowing with milk and water.” Dr. 
Bosanquet quotes the epigram: ‘“ The fellows of Balliol are 
thoroughly good men; they are not to be turned from what 
they know to be right by any scruples of conscience.” And 
Green must certainly have shocked the “ respectables” by an 
outburst which sounds topical to-day : 

Fools talk at Oxford of the formation of a volunteer rifle corps 
being desirable in order that the gentry may keep down the Chartists. 

. . » I should like to learn the use of the arm that I might be able 

to desert to the people. 


The authors of the wholly admirable Life and Philosophy of 
Edward Caird quote this drastic saying as typical of the difference 
between Caird and Green. Politically, as philosophically, the 
two men were in close agreement : philosophically, as politically 
their approach was different. It would be impossible to say 
which did more to interpret the Kant-Hegel tradition and blend 
it with the Plato-Aristotle tradition for the creation of modern 
British metaphysics, but Caird was throughout the interpreter, 
Green the pugnacious critic. In a sense, Caird was not “ original.” 
But he had the great gift of imaginative illumination: and is 
not that originality ? 

Dr. Bosanquet has set himself something harder than the 
delightful but simple task of demonstrating that “ realism ” can 
be carried to an extreme at which it is indistinguishable from 
“ idealism’ gone mad. He takes realism in its best contem- 
porary expression, and the meetings of extremes which he discerns 
are not merely the obvious ones. The one to which he most 
often returns is the contention of the Italian neo-idealists that 
“the basis of reality is historical.” Time, change, are the 
ultimately real, says the neo-idealist, and Dr. Bosanquet judges 
him to be further away from the truth of genuine idealism than 
the best neo-realists themselves : 

In Professor Alexander’s account of our kinship and connection 
with the stellar universe, in spite of all the difficulty of his hypothesis 
of space-time as the stuff of things, the neo-realist seems far closer 
than the neo-idealist to a just appreciation of what “the whole ” 
must signify for mind. 


The defence of the “ absolute,” the “‘ whole,” from the accusa- 
tion that it does not include change, that it is a “* block-universe ” ; 
the insistence that “if the basis of the universe were change- 
able, the basis of our argument, whatever it might be, would 
vanish with the stability of the whole ”—these are Dr. Bosanquet’s 
main preoccupations. They are familiar enough: the novelty 


lies in the profundity with which he analyses out the weaknesses 
of those who differ. It would require more than ordinary 
temerity to question any interpretation fathered by Dr, 
Bosanquet’s amazing range of knowledge and clarity of mind, 
and if we hint an objection to his dismissal of Croce, it is partly 
because in so doing we can bring out the central problem he 
discusses. Croce, among others, is accused of a “ narrow 
humanism,” on the general charge that making progress real 
he limits it to the human progress known in history. Yet 
Dr. Bosanquet himself writes : 

The life of reality is one; and the reason why we expect our 
truth to continue true, if ever it was true, is that it belongs inher- 
ently to the universe which persists, and with which, as a whole, 
our thought and activity are bound up, and which our constructive 
thinking enriches in maintaining and maintains in enriching from 
moment to moment. 

If our thought enriches the universe, from moment to moment, 
are we not at once involved in an “ unending progression ”— 
are we not making time real? Again : 

The essential matter for all these [i.e., neo-realists] as for the neo- 
idealists is the repudiation of any view which can affirm a perfection 
in the universe apprehensible through religious experience and 
philosophical speculation, not limited to the series of temporal 
events. 

But why “limited to” ? Why not “expressed in”? The 
whole puzzle is that a religious experience is, under one aspect, 
an incident in the temporal life of man, just as that life, under 
one aspect, is part of the religious experience : neither interpreta- 
tion can satisfy by ignoring the other, and if we identify reality 
with thought, as a logical idealism must (not, of course, with an 
individual's thought), we must not forget that all we have the 
power to mean by the word thought is—precisely “ our thought,” 
which is made objective in history. Is this not Croce’s protec- 
tion from Dr. Bosanquet’s indictment ?—not that progress is 
real in the sense in which Croce often seems to call it so. 

Professor Rey urn’s book is thorough, learned and valuable. 
It mainly attempts, and achieves, interpretation, but, as was 
said above of Caird, interpretation, when it is illumination, is 
itself original. And there is criticism here as well as exposition ; 
there is no mere blind following; there is testing; there is 
re-statement. G, G, 


THE STRUGGLE FOR OIL 


Oil. Its Influence on Polities. By Francis Dexatsi. Trans- 
lated from the French by C. Lzonarp Leese. Labour 
Publishing Co. and Allen and Unwin. Paper 2s. 6d. 
Cloth 3s. 6d. 

Readers of Taz New STaTEesMAN will remember an article a 
few weeks ago in which Mr. Emil Davies threw a searchlight on 
the power of “ King Petrol,” and demanded that this despot 
should be made a constitutional monarch. M. Delaisi, in the 
brilliant little book before us, demands the same—and more. 
Writing as a Frenchman, he sees his countrymen subjected, 
not merely to a capitalist trust, but to a foreign capitalist trust. 
The great oil struggle of the last few years has left the British 
combines, the Shell-Royal Dutch and the Anglo-Persian, in @ 
powerful position against their rival, the American Standard 
Oil Company, with the French nowhere. And now the question 
to be decided, as he puts it, is whether America will be excluded 
from the division of the spoil in Asia and elsewhere, and “ whether 
France will indolently abandon her natural resources to foreign 
exploitation or whether our business men will wish to make 
something for themselves out of this dearly-bought wealth.” 

M. Delaisi describes with admirable skill the energy with 
which the British financiers set themselves to overcome the initial 
advantage of America. It is a somewhat disagreeable story for 
the Americans. But for the French, as M. Delaisi insists with 
much bitterness, it is discreditable as well as disagreeable. 
From the signature of the Armistice, he avers, Britain set to work 
to acquire all the oilfields possessed or controlled by France, 
and in less than eighteen months the game was won ; by the 
Treaty of San Remo in April, 1920, “ all the oil reserves of 
France, whether in her colonies or abroad, were handed over to 
Britain.” This little piece of history, as told by M. Delaisi, is 
an interesting study in national psychology. His cynical con- 
trast of the British ruling class and the French bourgeoisie is at 
certain points rather highly coloured, but it is no doubt sub- 
stantially accurate. The British financiers, technical experts 
and diplomatists, saw that our position was threatened : the 
introduction of oil into the furnaces of ships was about to give 
the United States the power to make al) other nations its 
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CONCERNING THE FREE-LANCE 





By Edward Anton 





when I commented upon the excellent work done 

by Max Pemberton’s School of Journalism, have 
resulted in so many queries from readers that I think I 
cannot do better than deal with them in another article. 


I must confess that I feel glad to observe that so many 
aspirants for journalistic honours have the intention of free- 
lancing, in the first instance at all events. I am glad for two 
reasons : First, because no young man should commit himself 
wholly to journalism as his sole career unless he has very 
strong convictions indeed that he is “a born journalist,” 
or has a private income to enable him to “ tide over” 
unsuccessful times. 


Second : I am glad because the “ free-lance ’’ is under no 
temptation to subordinate quality to quantity. He is free to 
pursue an artistic ideal. He is not compelled to produce ; 
he produces only when he is in the right mood; and that 
means a great deal to the quality of his work. 


M remarks in the last issue of THE NEw STATESMAN, 


In this opinion I am glad to find myself confirmed by no 
less an authority than Mr. Pemberton himself. ‘‘ Unless I 
see that an applicant has a real flair for journalism,” he 
says, “‘I recommend him to ‘ free-lance’ at first. It is far 
better, because it gives him a chance to flesh his sword 
before he engages in the contest for fame and rewards. 


“If he succeeds as a free-lance, he can then abandon 
other pursuits and devote himself entirely to the profession 
with confidence.” 


Some of our greatest journalists have begun their careers 
in this fashion. George R. Sims, for example, doyen of the 
profession, had no greater ambition at first than to earn odd 
guineas by writing in his leisure hours. I have a fancy that 
H. G. Wells, W. W. Jacobs, and Rudyard Kipling all began 
in the same way—“ free-lancing ” in their spare time. Their 
success as free-lances made their subsequent success as out- 
and-out journalists a foregone conclusion. 


I know of no more entrancing spare-time hobby than that 
of occasional journalism or story-writing. It never palls, 
because it is—first and foremost—a hobby. You can 
indulge yourself in it when you are in the mood: you can 
leave it alone when you are disinclined. 


The free-lance does not work like a machine: he is not 
controlled by the inexorable will-power of an editor. There 
is, in free-lance work, a mental freedom that is not to be 
attained in any other profession. 


The unattached contributor who is able to give editors 
what they want may organize his time just as it pleases 
him best. 


I know a young man who is writing three short articles 
each week. Two of these articles are for good provincial 
newspapers—the other for London. Sometimes my friend 
writes these three short articles before breakfast. Some- 
times he writes them in the afternoon—or, occasionally, late 
at night. However, the point is that it seldom takes more 
than three-quarters of an hour to write the lot. This young 
man is earning nearly four hundred pounds a year. 


Literary work has never been more than a side-issue with 
me, but I have frequently made as much in that way as would 
Tepresent quite a decent inconie of itself. Indeed, there have 
years when my “ spare-time hobby ” has brought me in 


twice as much as my regular vocation (which is prosaically 
commercial). 


There are so many unexplored regions in our normal 
everyday life; so many facets of human existence that 
remain unilluminated ; so many interesting little odds and 
ends that are waiting to be exploited by the quick brains of 
skilful free-lance journalists. 


Consider the insistent demand that exists to-day for bright 
little articles that deal with generally interesting topics ; 
thousands of such articles are published each week in London 
alone, while in the Provinces the demand is no less great. 


Very few beginners seem to realise the immensity and 
complexity of our modern press, and I have astonished a 
great number of young writers by pointing out how real are 
their chances, both in London and the Provinces. 


The Free-Lance Course which the London School of 
Journalism offers (under Mr. Max Pemberton’s personal 
direction) represents, to my mind, the ideal training for the 
unattached journalist. 


I formed this opinion of it before I was aware that the 
Lessons comprising the Course were the work of some of our 
leading writers, such as Sir William Robertson Nicoll, Mr. 
Barry Pain, Mr. Dion Calthrop, and Miss Frances Billington. 


With such as these for instructors it is no wonder that 
writers trained by the London School of Journalism are 
scoring successes all along the line: their work welcomed by 
the foremost newspapers and journals of the day. I fancy 
(from my own experience) that these fortunate young writers 
would have had to wait much longer for their success had 
they not enjoyed the benefit of Max Pemberton’s guidance 
and advice. 


So many of my correspondents ask the question, “Can I 
write saleable articles without instruction ? ’’ that I emphasise 
the point. There is not one man in a thousand clever enough 
to produce right away the stuff for which editors will pay. 
Why should it be supposed that such a highly developed art 
as that of writing for the press can be practised by the novice 
without instruction ? The delusion is hard to kill, and it has 
cost some promising writers many years of failure and dis- 
appointment. Even the diamond needs shaping and polishing 
tae its intrinsic beauties are made apparent. 


For that reason, and because every journalist I have known 
agrees with me, I say emphatically, if you wish to be a 
journalist—if you wish to discipline your abilities and gifts to 
a practical end—if you wish to avoid disheartening failure 
and disappointment—/rain for your profession. 


Learn the technique of your profession. For technique 
there is and must be, despite the glamour and romance 
which surrounds it. The idea that a journalist, or an actor, 
or an artist is born “‘ ready made ”’ must be cast out of your 
mind before you are likely to taste the sweets of success in 
the realms of printers’ ink. 


As to what has to be studied and acquired in order to ensure 
a good beginning even as a free-lance, that is a question 
involving much that is better dealt with in the excellent 
prospectus issued by the London School of Journalism. Let 
any interested reader of THE New STATESMAN get this 
publication, and he will speedily be in possession of the 
desired information upon this and a variety of other points. 


The new and enlarged prospectus of the School may be 
obtained by calling at the School or by writing to the 
Business Manager, 

LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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tributaries. ‘‘ They decided to wrest from America the mastery 
of this new force. They laid their plans in silence, and followed 
them for years with determination ; they sank millions of money, 
carried on intrigues in every corner of the world ; they fomented 
revolutions and accumulated on their own shoulders impossi- 
bilities, risks, expenses.”” Their motive was not merely to get 
more money or honours ; they were animated by the “ tradition 
that a successful business man has obligations towards the 
society in which he has amassed his millions. He must make a 
personal contribution to its greatness. ... The Empire is an 
undertaking, whose prosperity and development he wishes to 
ensure, even though he reaps no personal benefit therefrom.” 
This tradition, this limited yet potent idealism, gives Britain her 
leaders. Their hard and unscrupulous imperialism may be a 
universal danger. ‘“ But since it is neither cowardly nor purely 
egotistic, it does not lack a certain greatness. And though 
their efforts may cause widespread harm, they do, at least, tend 
to develop to the utmost an economic equipment, which may be 
turned one day to the profit of the masses of mankind, and which 
will then be a powerful instrument of civilisation.”” The 
French business man, on the other hand, wants riches and then— 
safety. ‘ At the bottom of his heart he believes that the proper 
function of the country is to defend his capital. He has no idea 
that his capital may have duties towards the country. ... The 
motto of the old aristocrats, noblesse oblige, does not exist for 
him. Neither has it occurred to any of us that richesse oblige.” 

For France, then, the problem is, as M. Delaisi sees it, to 
change this ignoble mentality, to find political and commercial 
leaders, who will show her how to escape from the réle of 
* brilliant second.” As a practical policy he urges that France 
should throw herself onto the side of America and support the 
Standard Oil company’s demand for the “‘ open door.” And he 
urges it in no mere spirit of vulgar patriotism ; M. Delaisi is a 
“good European.” He will have the support of many in this 
country, who believe with him that “ the great political problem 
of the present age is that of the relations between our so-called 
democracies and the financial groups which govern them in 
secret,” and that the solution—-so far, at least, as oil is concerned 
—must be in the fullest sense international. 


GREEK HEROES AS HUMAN PERSONS 


Greek Hero Cults and Ideas of Immortality. By Lewis Ricuarp 
FarNneELt. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 18s. 


At the end of his Preface to Endymion Keats writes : “‘ I hope 
I have not in too late a day touched the beautiful mythology of 
Greece, and dulled its brightness.” He was happy, perhaps, 
in not living to see an age in which the erudite do away with the 
brightness altogether, and fill endless pages with their discussions 
and disputations. Dr. Farnell’s industry and learning are 
immense, and his volume is invaluable as a patient collection 
of details. But it is one of the heaviest we have ever read, 
written in a humourless, academic style, and too much concerned 
with the theories of Germans not worth mentioning. A little 
lightness, a little touch of humanity here and there, would have 
made the book so much easier to read. Heracles, for instance, 
was about the most human figure in the whole of Greek mythology, 
We are glad that, like Athos in The Three Musketeers, he was 
not too superior to get drunk ; we relish the description of him 
in Aristophanes as a stock-figure of Attic comedy : 

Needy and seedy and greedy, a vagabond sturdy and stout, 

Now baking his bread, now swindling instead, now beaten and 

battered about. 

But in Dr. Farnell’s hands he seems to be merely a peg for the 
gathering and collating of scattered facts, conjectures and 
possibilities. His large humanity has disappeared. We have 
to be content with the proof that he was not pre-eminently a 
Dorian hero; we see Euripides patronised for being right in 
choosing a Marathonian scene for his Heraclidw, and we learn 
that Sophocles in the T'rachini@ presents the tragic end of Heracles 
** not quite with such mastery as we might have hoped.” For us 
the exquisite figure of Deianeira outweighs any weaknesses 
discovered by Heraclean critics, and we do not know whence 
Sophocles drew most of his plot, since the sources mentioned by 
Dr. Farnell are by no means a complete record of the available 
material. But we are getting on to poetry, which will not do. 


Dr. Farnell has not given us a living and moving picture of any 
of the figures whose cults"he has dissected, but he has supplied 
a useful cold douche for those who have used their imagination 
recklessly in the free manner of folklorists. One of his con- 
tentions, already supported by’ Mr. Chadwick in The Heroic Age, 
is that “ saga is imperfect history.” 


Surely that is so, and it is 








high time for a reaction against the scholars who, living in a 
book-ridden world, see nothing in tradition and pre-history, 
and believe only in the endless and largely conjectural labours 
of scientific historians. We see no good reason to doubt that 
there was a real Trojan war, that it took place round Troy, 
and that the heroes who fought in it supplied at least the sub. 
stratum of the characters in Homer. If Homer gives us two 
persons with the same name of Ajax, why should we suppose 
that there was only one? There are two Winston Churchills, 
and several Balfours have been contemporaries. The German 
record of silliness in this field of research should be left unnoticed. 

We are prepared to maintain the historicity of the Epic heroes, 
but not so certain about Dr. Farnell’s reduction to human status 
of Heracles, Castor and Pollux, the Heavenly Twins, and Ascle- 
pius, the god of medicine. He will have nothing to do with 
the “faded god” theory, but it is not necessarily opposed to 
Greek ideas, since Apollo came down to earth and had to work 
for Admetus. He has to minimise some evidence as merely 
freakish, to describe a passage that tells against him as a fiction 
of uncritical littérateurs, and even on occasion to doubt Pau- 
sanias, who is the one authority that can be described as a pro- 
fessional investigator of cults. Euripides clearly puts Castor 
and Pollux as astral powers in the sky—that has to be got over ; 
and so we are to believe that he was speaking without any autho- 
rity. Dr. Farnell has to speculate and theorise, like the scholars 
whom he regards as merely perverse, and to be fair we should 
consider against his arguments for any case those selected and 
emphasised by a supporter of the “ faded god” theory. Finality 
on these questions is really not attainable, and when Dr. Farnell 
speaks of the discord of opinions as “sadly humorous,” the 
retort may be that he himself has seen reason to modify some of 
his earlier opinions. Asclepius, who is only a good doctor in 
Homer, seems the best of his examples. As for cults of real 
persons in the historic period, they are well illustrated by Kip- 
ling’s story, The Tomb of his Ancestors, and the deification in 
India of Nicholson of Delhi. The double name of Pyrrhus- 
Neoptolemus, which is curious, we have always regarded as 
a tribute to red hair. Frederick I., who was Barbarossa, 
Redbeard, supplies a parallel. Dr. Farnell mentions this view 
with some doubt. He adds that “ no author of fiction, either 
ancient or modern, would desire to confuse his story by attaching 
two different names to one of his imaginary personages.” Yet 
we seem to remember in Our Mutual Friend John Harmon, alias 
Julius Handford, alias John Rokesmith. 

The last chapter on “ Individual Belief in Immortality ” 
raises the most disputed questions of all. The eschatology of 
Orphism is only exhibited in fragments, but Dr. Farnell is 
clearly justified in regarding the main doctrines of the creed as 
un-Greek. Naturally we ask ourselves, when we realise the 
greatness of Greece, what was the ordinary belief of the average 
man in Greek society concerning a future world? The answer 
is that “the evidence is insufficient and contradictory,” and, 
until we have far more of it, no other answer can be made. We 
can only repeat with the hopeless chorus at the end of the Aga- 
memnon, “‘ Surmise is one thing, certitude another.” 

Dr. Farnell writes “ Oidipous,” ‘* Poludeukes,” etc., but he 
has not succeeded in being consistent. Sometimes he Latinises 
the titles of plays, as “‘ (Edipus Coloneus,” and again he writes 
of the “ Herakles Mainomenos” of Euripides. We have come 
across the “* Ploutos ” of Aristophanes, and, we think, the “ Sym- 
posium ” of Plato. There is a very useful list of Hero-cults 
with references, but the index is not complete. Is Mr. Cook 
(p. 101, without a footnote) the same as Dr. Cook (p. 317) and 
Mr. Cook (p. 322) ? 


OLD IRELAND 


The Literary Life. By P. A. SHeenan. Maunsel and Roberts. 
7s. 6d. 

Most of the essays in this book can have little interest or value 
except for those who respect the memory of the late Dr. Sheehan. 
His outlook on literature is too much that of the parson to interest 
the scholar or the reader, and his papers on such subjects as 
non-dogmatic religion are those of a frank amateur in philosophy 
and theology. He had, of course, the great advantage of having 
behind him that massive body of thought which is known as 
Catholic theology, but his application of it has neither originality 
nor force, and will have no power of conviction save to those 
who already accept his premises. There is, however, one essay 
in the book which has a rare beauty of its own, and it should be 
remembered and treasured long after Dr. Sheehan’s novels and 
polemics are forgotten, long after much more pretentious work 
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NEW VALUES IN CARPETS. 
The Cheapest and Best Carpets in Great Britain 


WARING & GILLOW’S CARPET EXHIBITION. 
Now proceeding—till March 25th. 


N important offer of WARING PILE CARPETS will be made at REDUCED PRICES in designs 
and colourings which we do not intend to repeat. 
CARPETS and are worthy of immediate attention by our customers. Stocks of other WILTON, AX MIN- 
STER and ORIENTAL CARPETS, LINOLEUMS, etc., are marked at NEW VALUES of PRICES. 


THE WARING PILE CARPET. 


Thecarpetthat is made for hard wear. Many thousandshave 
been sold. They are extensively used in Hotels, Offices, etc., and what 
is economical for service in such ni"? is economical for the home. 


Price Special — 
—_ March, 1921. Marek _ March, 1921 Ggaren*s gan 
7 ft. Gin. by 4 ft. 6in. £7: 7:6 £3:18:9 9 ft. Oin. by 6ft. 9in. £20: 5:0 £10:11:6 
Of. Oin. ,, Off. Vin. £13: 5:6 £7: 1:9 10 ft. 6in. ,, Oft. Oin. £31:10:0 £16: 9:0 
10 ft. 6in. ,, Oft. Oin. £20:13:0 £11: 0:0 12 ft. Oin. ,, Oft. Oin. £36: 0:0 £18:16:0 
12 ft. Oin. ,, Oft. Oin. £23:12:0 £12:12:0 13 ft. 6in. , Of. On. £40:10:0 £21: 3:90 
13 ft. 6in. ,, Oft. Oin. £26:11:9 £14: 3:6 13 ft. 6in. ,, IE ft. Zin. £50:12:6 £26: 9:0 
13 ft. 6in. ,, 11 ft. Zin. ot ane £17: = :6 15 ft. Oin. ,, IT ft. 3 in. = 5:0 £29: 7:6 
15 ft. Oin. ,, 11 ft. Zin. :6 £19: :9 16 ft. Gin. ,, 11 ft. 3in. :17:6 £32: 6:3 
rum WARING & GILLOW ‘ez: 
“Warison, Museum 
London.” LTD. 5000. 


Carriage paid to any 


164-180 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


These Carpet Values can also be obtained at Deansgate, Lary eral and Bold Street, Liverpool. 


EVERYTHING for the complete furnishing, decoration and equipment of the HOME. 


They are all FINELY MANUFACTURED 


THE WARING PILE DE LUXE CARPET 
Which is of a very deep rich pile, giving a magnificent 
effect and endless satisfaction in wear. 


























CAN INDUSTRIALISM BE CIVILISED ? 





A Course of Three Lectures 


Hon. BERTRAND RUSSELL, F.RS., 
ESSEX HALL, Essex Street, Strand, 


On Wednesdays, March 22nd, 29th, & April 5th, 


Admission: 5s., 2s. 6d. & 1s. Course Ticket (for three lectures) 10s. 6d. 
Apply L.L.P. Ratroenation, Capen § York Buildings, Adelphi, 


At 8 p.m. 
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CHRISTIANITY & SEX PROBLEMS 
By HUGH NORTHCOTE, M.A. 


Second Edition, greatly enlarged. Demy 8vo., pp. 478. 
Cloth gilt. Price, 15s, carr. pd. 


This important work deals with questions arising from the sexual 
relation from an ethical and religious standpoint, and discusses the bearings 
of modern researches in medical and kindred sciences on the various 
points considered. 





THE MINERVA COMPANY, 
9 ST. NICHOLAS STREET, LEICESTER. 
































THEATRES. 





EVERY™MAN THEATRE 
Opposite Hampstead Tube Station. 


Every Evening at 8.15. 
“ARMS AND THE MAN,” 


(Hampstead 7224.) 
Matinee Saturday at 2.30. 
by G. BERNARD SHAW. 





| COURT THEATRE, Sloane Sq. (Ger. 848.) 


By arrangement with J. B. Fagan. 





WON, and NIGHTLY. 


MATS. WED., SAT. 


The LEON M. LION and J. T. GREIN CYCLE OF 
JOHN GALSWORTHY PLAYS. 


Under the direction of Lzon M. Lion. 


THE SILVER BOX. 











AMBASSADORS THEATRE 


Gerrard 4460. 
Every evening, at 8.30. 


WEST ST., SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C. 
Mat. Tues., Thurs. and Sat., at 2.30. 


The Irish Players in “MIXED MARRIAGE.” 


SARA ALLGOOD 


By St. Joun Ervine. 


FRED O'DONOVAN. 











BOOK BARGAINS. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


all new copies at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


Send for List for March, Post Free. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 High Holborn, — London, wa f. 


LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 
FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 











Chief Office : St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - 16,500,000 
INVESTED FUNDS ~ - - -  £10,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME - - - - £3 ,500 ,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
— — hg Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agents th t the 
Insurance. 
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has passed into limbo. It is called *“* The Moonlight of Memory,” 
and it deals with an Ireland which is already scarcely a memory 
to many of us. The Ireland of ’65 was still the Ireland of the 
Fenians. The Parliamentary Nationalists were unknown, there 
was no hint of Sinn Fein, and the Gaelic revival had not attempted 
to stir into new life and literary use the language of a few thousand 
peasants. Yet there was in the enthusiasts of the ‘sixties the 
same spirit which was to express itself in all the modern move- 
ments with which we are familiar. Sheehan was a convinced 
Irishman, a patriot who believed fervently in a glorious future 
for his country. He knew agents of the Brotherhood, and was 
in sympathy with rebels when such sympathy was rarer for a 
priest, actual or in posse, than it became in the later years. He 
has memories of James F. X. O’Brien, of John Sullivan and 
Dr. Keene, in whose diocese it was said that the Pope’s writ 
ran if it was not counter to Irish aspirations. He gives an 
account of Serjeant Sullivan’s contest in Mallow: 

He was a good popular speaker, and he had some clever tricks 
in catching the popular imagination. The ballad-singers sang : 

** Hurrah for Sullivan! He’s the man 
That will chase the fox thro’ Dunhallow. 
He’s now come forth to lead the van, 
He’s one of the Rakes of Mallow.” 

Small boys wrote orders (unlimited) for porter on copy-book 
leaves, which orders were honoured by every publican. The suc- 
cessful lawyer leapt from the backs of a poor, servile people, from 
the bar to the bench, from the bench to the woolsack. And then 
—passed into oblivion. For it is a remarkable fact, and one that 
I should like to impress on the minds of our youthful generation, 
that the Muse of Irish History has a curious knack of blotting out 
with her thumb every name, no matter how illustrious for a moment, 
that has not served the cause of the motherland, while she embalms 
for ever in her pages the very humblest who have given their lives 
to the sacred cause. 

Emotional rhetoric? Perhaps. But it is by neglect for the 
truth behind such rhetoric, or by contemptuous treatment of it, 
that the English people have so often affronted the Irish, have 
so often lost opportunities for healing the old breach. The 
Irish have a deep reverence for failures: in this they are, perhaps, 
with the Russians, the most Christian of peoples, and whether 
you approve or not of this deep instinct, it is only with great 
peril that you can afford to neglect its significance. 


MONEY 


Money. By D. H. Ropertson, M.A. (Cambridge Economic 
Handbooks.) Nisbet and Cambridge University Press. 
5s. 


All the pre-war text-books about money need, to say the least 
of it, a little refurbishing if they are to maintain their reputations 
in these days. For where now are some of the most prominent 
characters of the pre-war financial drama? Where is “ Gold 
Point,” with his infallible specific, in “‘ gold standard *’ countries, 
for preventing severe fluctuations in the rate of exchange ? 
Where, indeed, is “‘ Gold Standard ” himself, or even his younger 
brother from France, with the slight lin.p of his silver leg? 
** Gold Standard ” lurks, if anywhere, only in America, where the 
pre-war purists sometimes denied that he could be found at all. 
** Gold Point” is certainly dead ; for neither the German mark 
nor even the Russian rouble has been in the least affected by 
him. Some economists believe that both “Gold Point” and 
**Gold Standard” could some day be brought effectively to 
life again by sufficient doses of the gold whereby they live. But 
it is not for plain men, in the midst of the cry for economy, to 
think of expensive medicines such as that. 

Mr. Dennis Robertson has done a useful piece of work by re- 
writing simply and in terms of post-war conditions the orthodox 
financial text-book, with just an occasional, and rather timid, 
peep at the possibility of more heterodox opinions. His book 
is not, and is hardly meant to be conclusive ; for he admits that 
it is not easy to say yet how far the pre-war theories about 
money, while they remain true in the abstract, have become so 
abstract and out of relation to actual conditions as to be true 
in nothing else. He writes clearly, but rather too abstractly 
for the general reader to whom this book appears to be addressed. 
A little more illustration would have made his book a good deal 
more useful. His study of the “‘ quantity of money ” and of the 
system of bank credits is particularly useful; but he does not 
link it up plainly enough with the actual working of modern 
business, with its action on methods of company finance, and 
so on. His chapter on the Foreign Exchanges is also good, and 
brings out clearly the nature of the changes since 1914; but here 
again rather more illustration would have been valuable. The 


sections on war-time changes in the price-level, in which Mr. 
Robertson attempts to determine the causes of rising prices during 
the years 1914-1920, are particularly interesting, but not full 
enough for conclusive development of the argument. The 
final section on “ Monetary Policy” goes either too far or not 
far enough. Mr. Robertson sees that the existing principles on 
which monetary policy is supposed to be based are built largely 
on the sand, and that bankers really follow rule-of-thumb methods 
which they dignify with the worship paid to a principle ; but, 
though he suggests alternatives, he seems always to up with his 
heels and scamper for his burrow as soon as he realises that he is 
being at all audacious. Still, he has written a valuable little book, 
which will stand on our bookshelves very neatly next door to 
The Meaning of Money, and help us to reinterpret the Old Testa- 
ment of finance in the light of post-war revelation. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Matthew Maris. By E. D. Fripianper. Cape. 2s. 

Mr. Fridlander met Matthew Maris in 1899, and from that time 
saw the artist at intervals throughout the rest of his life. He has 
chosen not to write a formal biography of Maris, nor, indeed, to give 
the reader much information except, incidentally, about Maris’s early 
days, his training and his more important work. Instead he gives a 
slow, careful, intimate picture of his friend which has value, too, as a 
document, and from the biographical and critical point of view will 
be useful material to the future author who will give us a satisfactory 
monograph on Maris. Mr. Fridlander has not M. Paul Geell’s 
unceasing talent for making genius discourse. What one learns of 
Maris in this book is from what Mr. Fridlander tells us rather than 
from any speeches he records. The picture is of a small, slightly 
crippled, eager, unassuming old man, intolerant of nothing but 
humbug and pretension and needless luxury—a man of astonishing 
physical hardness, who never lit a fire in a London winter and always 
worked with his window open, a man for whom nothing mattered 
except art and truth and kindness. Here is Mr. Fridlander’s account 
of a visit: 

Passing quietly the outer swinging doors I come upon his work- 
room door wide open, make some sound, rapping upon it perhaps 
in imitation of French drum-taps on the march, and from the dim 
interior of the room a voice is heard most likely saying: ‘ You 
get awa’ wi’ ye!” After which invitatior I enter and, looking 
round the last leaf of the screen, see at first nothing but the 
window's light, the painter being hid behind his easel, just finishing 
his work, perhaps removing board or canvas from its place. 


Maris was, perhaps, a disappointed man at the end of his life. Just 
before his death in 1917 Mr. Fridlander tried to induce a happier 
mood in him, as he gazed at a drawing of his own, by quoting the 
opening lines of Keats’ Endymion—**‘ Ah,’ he exclaimed bitterly, 
‘you tell that to the world,’ and again betook himself to bed.” Few 
artists have paid less attention to the world’s opinion; and, as do so 
many who despise it, Maris seems to have felt towards the end 
the need of something which would make up for the world’s neglect. 
The least practical of men, he hated to hear of people who sold for 
enormous sums early work of his bought originally for a few pounds. 
To barter its beauty was the sin in his eyes. Perhaps his own 
character is best summed up in some sentences which he gave to his 
devoted landlady and housekeeper, Mrs. Armstrong: 

O, simple loving heart that thinkest no evil—the world is better 
for such hearts, despite their exceeding simpleness. There is 
something touching, something almost sublime in their credulity, 
that makes the wisdom of wiser people bow down and take a second 
place in their presence. 


Wild Bush Tribes of Tropical Africa. By G. Cyr Cuanipce. Seeley, 
Service. 2ls. 

Mr. Claridge has written a very original and readable account of the 
rites and customs of the natives of the Congo regions. His infor- 
mation was patiently collected during twelve years’ residence. Some 
of it must have been extremely difficult to get, and one would be glad 
if he had told us more of his methods. The chapters on fetish contain 
some quite fresh material, throwing new light on native life and thought, 
but the chapter on the secret society known as “Death and Resur- 
rection,” though horrible enough, is too obscure to be of much value ; 
it has the appearance of having been cut till it is incoherent. Other 
chapters deal with marriage customs, musical instruments, and crafts. 
There is much by the way that is interesting, as to methods of travelling 
on the rivers and roads, news transmission, hunting rites and tribal 
war customs ; but over it all hangs the pall of dark superstition which 
makes the lives of the natives so much a burden and a misery that 
one marvels to read that they are ever cheerful ; and indeed they do 
not look at all cheerful in the many photographs with which the book 
is illustrated. Haunted by genii and devils of many and awful sorts, 
traded on by priests and witch doctors, their lot would seem to be 
quite out of keeping with the private conviction of the civilised that 
savages enjoy a care-free existence. The last two chapters on native 
proverbs are curiously out of key with all that goes before ; perhaps 
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HANDWOVEN FABRICS APPOINTMENT VACANT. 

& HANDMADE POTTERY BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
An Exhibition open ames Fae 


until March 3lst 


THE MANSARD GALLERY 
Heal & Son, Ltd., 196 Tottenham Court Road, W. 1. 


LECTURES, ETC. 
ST. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY. 


DUNDEE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY 














AND TRAINING. 


Chairman : PRINCIPAL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


Training Course for Students desirous of making social work their 
profession. Courses for graduates and non-graduates. University 
diploma. Students are trained to become Welfare Workers, Club 
Leaders, After Care Committee Workers, Property Managers, etc., etc. 
There is accommodation for resident students at the Settlement. 
For Syllabus, apply to the SEcrETaRY, St. Andrews University, or 
THE WARDEN, Grey Lodge Settlement, Dundee. 


INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


A* ADDRESS to Business Men and Women will be given on this 
subject by Mr. B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE, on Wednesday, March 22nd, 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, B.C. 2. 





at 5.30 p.m., at Admission free . 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 
Specially graduated Course. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work, 
—Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1, ‘Phone: Langham 2530, 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, Seo Wn 
oe cA, S.W. rs. 








The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of 
JUNIOR LECTURER in the Department of Geography. Initial 
salary £325. ran se as must have taken an Honours degree or its 
equivalent. Sona not later than March 22nd.—For further 
information apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, N.W. 1 





SCHOOLS. 


Crass HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Bethy ond 
cao oF on wh edecation J.4-y-- “Special atte (tention 
comm y al 
to health and develop . ls prepared f ay U 
qualified staff. "Faded: Tunswens é. ty - 


St. MARGARET’S SCHOOL HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and WGnestion m £12; 8 Pe. 

Staats wrhout residence - Miss Atice J 

scholar of Newnham College, y College. 











ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard's Cross, Bucks. —Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. and Kerri educa- 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. ard’s Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principat. 








T= GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tabies. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwoLis and the 
Misses MANVILLE. 








| Dg LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 
UniversiTy COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 


and Women. Fee 20 @ year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


apectus post free REGISTRAR. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 











PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIEs. First Class throughout. 


April 13. ae MCROCCO, Fez, Rabat, Marrakech, etc. (Largely by Auto.) 
4 Days, 127 ry 
April. ITALY 5 Weeks, 98 gns.; 3 Weeks, 69 gns. 
Summer. —OBERAMMERGAU and DOLOMITES, 4 Weeks, 79 gus 
Programmes from Miss Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Geen Norwood, 
London, §.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 

A for Denesiptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the ment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum vidend 74%) of 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Few minutes from Cliff lift, Winter trams and shops. Gas-stove 
Private car.—Apply Miss K. M. Exxis. 


og oe ge GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
t locality, 1 
— —y et foes tye —) = nen sheltered position. Special 





in bedrooms. 








RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, ~ fires. Generous diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
NGHAM, 17 Norfolk 





OLKESTONE.—WESTWARD HO! PRIVATE HOTEL, Clifton 
Crescent. Situate West Leas, facing sea. Excellent cuisine. First-class 
service. Billiards. "Phone 663.—Apply R. 


a FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 

bowls, golf; garages. Board- -residence, 473. 6d. to 578. 6d. Write for 
Prospectus. —LITTLEDEAN Hovse, LITTLEDEAN, GLOos. 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 

to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 

— Lag te of Tas New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
jon 2 











Kingsway, 








DVERTISEMENT RATES: PUBLISHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro raia to 


One-eighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d per 


line, with discount for series. 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Set 8 RH a. CuamB. Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
of the Hi The to 


School. aim of School is 
develop the character, inelect and beat y growth of the child for the of the 





to sel ssion by means of Literature, A , Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as , Gardening and Poultr es The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, Medical nn “Ta advanced Work in Music 


or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

subjects as should be part of ws girl's pom 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. Seta snseeiatty cnuated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, Curvsrooxk Roap, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCRozB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

For PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are Soainsd 
in this College > Nemepe Seen « Grease. The Course of Train ing 

extends over 3 years, and includes Ed i and Medical tics on the Swedi 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Teneie Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiful 
surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 

reductions in fees awarded by examinations in MAY.—Particulars and prospectus 
from the Head Master, Rev. DupLey Symon, M.A. 


O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 

THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 

of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclus ve fee {99 
per anoum.—Full particulars from the Heap MASTER. 








P. N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 yeas of age. 

Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicraf Domestic 

addition to usua) subjects and languages. — & for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le-Willows, Suffolk. 


Physical 
Science in 








O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tues New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 


reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 78. 6d. 
Six Months , 4, ... 158. Od, 
One Year “ we 308. Od. 


and should be addressed ‘to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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these are not such pure tradition. The book is vividly written, and 
is a contribution of definite importance to the better understanding 
of Central Africa. 


The Home of Fadeless Splendour. By G. N. Wairrincnam. Hutchin- 
son. 248. 

There is an initial difficulty about all books on Jerusalem which it 
needs a first-rate genius to overcome. Anyone who wishes to write 
about the city and the emotions roused by it is fairly certain to be the 
victim of emotions which can only suitably be expressed in the vigour 
and intensity of great poetry, and great poets are scarce at any time. 
Mr. Whittingham has not attempted much fine writing. He is content, 
as a rule, to tell us where he went and what he saw, and if his record 
is at times rather commonplace, that is a useful reminder that the most 
thrilling experiences are apt to have their commonplace moments. 
He is a candid traveller as well as a pious one, and he does not attempt 
to hide the unpleasant jealousy which disgraces even the holy places, 
by fights between different Christian Churches. He is quite uncritical 
about the traditions, and accepts the usual sites as the true ones. He 
quotes a pleasant story about Queen Victoria and General Gordon. 
Gordon was arguing before the Queen in favour of his site for Calvary 
and the Holy Sepulchre. ‘‘ The Queen heard him patiently, and when 
he had finished she remarked, ‘ I think that, on the whole, I prefer the 
judgment of my royal sister, Queen Helena.’ ” 


THE CITY 


ARLY in the week there was a decided pause in the 
firm tendency of the Stock Markets, owing to political 
happenings; on reflection, however, markets steadied 

themselves, particularly as regards the higher grade of invest- 
ment securities, it being felt that the more disturbed the outlook, 
the more likely would the public be to place its money in invest- 
ments of this description, rather than in trade. The Peninsular 
and Oriental 5} per cent. debentures offered at 96} were 
immediately over-subscribed, which is a tribute to the high 
credit enjoyed by that company. The £5,000,000 of 6 per cent. 
sterling bonds issued on behalf of the Midi and Orleans Railway 
Companies were also heavily over-subscribed in a few minutes, 
although the price at which they were offered, namely 89 per 
cent., was three points higher than the issue of P.L.M. similar 
bonds placed a few weeks ago. I imagine that some years hence 
people will read with amazement that French bonds were so 
avidly sought after by the British investor in 1922. With France 
raising loans wherever she can, interest and capital being payable 
in dollars, pounds and any other foreign currency, the amount 
that she will have to find in such foreign currencies annually for 
interest, and some years hence for repayment of capital, will be 
enormous, and the fact that the Government is lavish with 
guarantees does not ensure means of payment. There is, how- 
ever, always the hope that by that time sanity will prevail in 
European politics, and that, as a consequence, the United States 
may rescue Europe from ruin ; in this event the ultimate holders 
of these bonds may see their money back. Stags have taken 
fright at the political situation, and as a result, one or two of the 
last new issues have not gone to the usual premium. A case in 
point is the Kellner-Partington 74 per cent. debenture which was 
issued at 97 and can be purchased at that price or a very small 
premium; that the subscription was genuine is undoubted, 
applicants having received allotments of only one-fourth of what 
they applied for, and at the present quotation this debenture 
looks well worth picking up for investment purposes, and will 


doubtless rise to £100. 
* * 


The notice which has appeared in the London Gazette, with 
regard to the terms upon which 5 per cent. Treasury Bonds are 
in future to be offered by tender, does not improve one’s opinion 
as to the advisability of ceasing to supply these bonds direct to 
the public. Hitherto, it must be remembered, it has been 
possible for the public to obtain these bonds direct in small 
denominations. Henceforth the Treasury will not accept any 
tender for less than £50,000, but, incredible as it sounds, they are 
going to continue to issue the bonds in denominations of £50, 
£100, £200, £500, £1,000 and £5,000. The fact that, although 
the minimum subscription is to be £50,000, bonds are to be 
issued in such small denominations indicates that the Treasury 
contemplates these bonds going into the hands of small investors, 
otherwise, as in the case of Treasury Bills, no denomination of less 
than £5,000 would be issued ; but it looks as though the Treasury 
intend that the public should no longer obtain Treasury Bonds 
direct at the fixed price, but should be compelled to buy them of 
big people in the money market, who will, of course, make their 
profit in the process. In case these remarks seem biased, let me 


quote the Financial Times, which, in a leading article, wrote : 


The Treasury has not positively decided to strangle what has 
proved an efficient and popular instrument for raising money, byt 
has fitted the bow-string round its neck. The successful 
tenderer may, if he choose, try to peddle the bonds to the public at 
a profit. All applications must be made through a London banker, 
discount house or broker. When the Treasury is ready 
with the Funding Scheme on a large scale it may find that it has 
to be responsive to the good graces of the ordinary investor who 
would not mind being told that for the moment his money is not 
required, but is likely to resent being waved off by a Treasury 
flunkey because he has not £50,000 in his pocket. 

* * * 

At the annual meeting of Radiation, Limited, the combination 
of gas-stove manufacturers, held the other day in Birmingham, 
the chairman, Mr. H. James Yates, discoursed to the shareholders 
upon the necessity for better economic education of the workers, 
and he said that it is the men, conscious of native talent, but 
cramped by the lack of education, who are liable to form wrong 
views of life and be misled by demagogues to the detriment of the 
whole community. He went on to say : 

So strongly have I long held these views as to education to which 
I have referred, that a year or two ago I was associated with several 
others in the starting, in a small way, of classes conducted by uni- 
versity teachers in Birmingham for men who wished to acquire 
greater knowledge of economic subjects which—not understanding 
them, nor even realising their complexity—they had been uncon- 
sciously misrepresenting to their fellow-workers. So increasingly 
successful has the effort proved that similar classes have since been 
commenced in different parts of the country. There are instances 
well within my own personal knowledge where men of good natural 
intelligence, such as I have spoken of, have been able, after receiving 
in these classes enlightenment on economic subjects, to contribute 
towards the solution of difficulties in the works where they are 
employed, and to dissuade their fellow-workmen where they were 
making demands which they did not realise were unreasonable or 
impossible. As a result the smooth working of the relations between 
employers and employed in these works has been greatly facilitated— 
to the common advantage of all concerned. 

All this would be very nice if one did not have more than a 
dim suspicion as to the nature of the teaching, which the speaker 
regards as “ enlightenment on economic subjects.” It will be 
noticed, however, that these admonitions are always addressed 
to shareholders and are then printed at advertisement rates in 
the financial press, so that they do not reach the persons to whom 
they are supposed to be directed, and no great harm is done. It 
would, however, be a good idea if the General Council of the 
Trades Union Congress and the Labour Party were to organise 
some classes in elementary economics for employers in general, 
and company chairmen in particular. In the words of the 
chairman of Radiation, Limited, it is possible that some men of 
good natural intelligence, after receiving in these classes enlighten- 
ment on economic subjects, might be able to contribute towards 
the solution of the difficulties in the works they controlled, and to 
dissuade their fellow employers where they are making demands 
which they did not realise were unreasonable or impossible. 
Such classes in the engineering trade, if attended by the right 
people, would now be of inestimable value. 

* * * 

The news that the Government is going to guarantee the 
Underground Railway Company of London £5,000,000 of capital, 
thereby enabling it to borrow money more cheaply, for tube 
extensions, is interesting, but what many people will desire to 
know is the terms on which this guarantee is going to be given, 
and what degree of control accompanies it. A Government 
guarantee of this description is tantamount to a subsidy out of 
the national funds to a private and internationally owned under- 
taking, which competes with the publicly owned tramways of 
London, and, although quite on a par with the general policy of 
the Government, it is a first-class scandal that the national 
credit should be used to strengthen a private undertaking in its 
fight against an undertaking owned by the ratepayers of London. 
Lord Ashfield’s recent attempts to combine with such a guarantee 
immunity from omnibus competition was, no doubt, due to the 
rumours floating about the City for some time past that Mr. 
Henry Ford, together with certain prominent Anglo-American 
oil interests, is proposing to put five hundred omnibuses on the 
streets of London. It is noteworthy that a large American 
financial interest, as well as a large Dutch interest, is already 
held in the existing London traffic combine, and it is strange that 
England is not able succéssfuliy to provide its own capital with 
transport, or its transport with capital. In no other great city of 
the world are private interests allowed to carry on street passenget 
traffic without a concession or franchise, whereby a share of the 
profits goes to the local authorities, who, moreover, exercise 
some control over fares. A. Emit Davies. 
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DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable amount 
of your death duties and so leave 
your estate intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


























THE PEASANT SHOP, 41 Devonshire Street, 


(Close to Southampton Row). 


Theobald’s Road, W.C. 1. 
A SPECIAL SHOW BY 
KATRIN POLISZKA 


SIGNED POTTERY, PAINTED WARE anpD FURNITURE. 
ALSO BY 


Mite. PETRONELLE 


DRESSES, SMOCKS anp OTHER GARMENTS. 








SOUTH AFRICAN FARMS ®®"532 932,20¥ 
THE STRATHSOMERS ESTATES 


(Near Port Elizabeth, under Lake Mentz). 
Farms from 20 acres upwards, under irrigation, for Dairying, Fruit, Oranges, 
Pigs, Sheep, Poultry, Bees. Easy terms. 
Apply WALTER EDMONDS, 17 CHAUCER ROAD sEpe ORD. 
Further information or inquiry ‘invited from Offices of the Hi gh Com- 
missioner for the Union of S. Africa, Trafalgar Square, London. 

















LLOYD DE FRANCE 
MARITIME -TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 


99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 
Capital feces. 25,000, b 


Invites Fire | and/or Accident Treaties. 




















THE HUMAN HAIR 3} 


( Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER \ 
({ Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Ategets Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


{ ~, Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a reve- ) 
lation "—The Guardian. 


he lays down for th preservation and restoration of 
uh an are sim on lucid of contentions” — Medical Record. a 
( Price 7d. post free from ( 
{ 


) J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ) 
117 St. George's Road. Belgravia, London, S.W.1.__ )) 


owns — aeons 


BockrAtEs. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
Ossornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















OOKS.—Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, 5 vols., full calf, £5 5s. ; 
Smollett’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 6 vols., 1884, £5 53. ; "Froude’ 's Short Studies 
English in Ireland and History England, 19 vols., half morocco, fine set, £6 6s. ; 

Farnol’s The Broad Highway, illus. by Brock, 1912, 30s.; Butler’s Birds of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 35s., pub. £8 8s.; Adventures Gil Blas, 
trans. by Smollett, curious plates, 4 vols., 30s., 1785; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare 
set, 7 vols., {2 28.0d.; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, rst Edit., 1781, 4 vols., 308. ; 
Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last Edit., 428. ; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. 
by Bran, mn, 6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 65. ; George Moore Memoirs, My Dead 
Life, signed copy, {3 38.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., £4 48.; Everyman, a 
Morality Pley, Riccardi Press, £3 15s.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, "G2 2s.; Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., £7 78.; Holland and Belgium, illustrated by splendid 
engravings by Bartlett, about 1840, £2 2s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of George 
Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print Collectors, 
£3 5s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton’s Works, ‘‘ Memorial ” edit., 7 vols., £5 58. ; Machen’s 
Heptameron, 1886, £3 38.; Wilde’s Salome, illus by Beardsley, 1912, 15s. 
Bubbles of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun 
by 4 — L.P., rst Edits., 7 vols., £10 tos.; George Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 
3 vols., rst ares £4 ros. "Hill’s Footste ot Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38.; Omar 
Khayyam, lar; ge paper copy, Villon Socy., Be 48.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book- 
extant. BOOKS WANTED: Maseficld’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, Everlas' Mercy, and any other rst Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 catures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, tg11, and any 
other Beerbohm 1st Edits.; Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Lord Jim, 1900; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 189 8 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, 1902; Some Remin- 
ces, 1912.—_BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Ainsworth’s Novels, 17 vols., {6 1os.; Burton’s Arabian 
Nights, 17 vols., £25; Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s.; John’s British 
Birds and Haunts, 64 coloured plates, 12s. 6d. ; Dostoevsky’ s Works, 12 vols., 

fe 10s.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 3s. }; Decameron, illus., 2 vols., 358. 
(pub. £3 3s. ) ; Art of Extempore Speaking, 4s. 6d.; Ibsen’s Works, 12 vols., £3 128. 

it, 2 vols., etchings, Vizetelly, {3 ; Farrer’s English Rock Gardens, 
2 vols., ra a Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Punch, 1oo vols., in 25 hf. 
morocco, £12; Russian Ballet, 6s. (pub. 21s.); Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 208.; Slater's 
Engravings and their Value, 42s.; Trall’s Sexual Physiology and Hygiene, 4s. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Libraries purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—HOoLLAND 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham 


O AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
foe oe by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a new 
on the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks. By 
M.D. Ro 5 Oe pp. 480, cloth gilt. 15s. carr.paid. Catalogue 

Nicholag Street, Leicester. 











yo 
post free.—Tue Moverva » 9 St. 


TO LET AND WANTED. 


O LET, four-roomed Bungalow, Thanet village. Sea 1} miles. 
Main water. May—mid July.—Mitter, Campden, Glos. 


URNISHED COTTAGE in Herts. hamlet to Let for 3 months 
from April a. 5 small rooms, 3 beds, outside sanitation; 27 miles from 
London, 7 miles from station ; real country ; 258. per week. Box 720, NEw 

STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ASTER HOLIDAY HOME wanted in healthy London district 
accessible to Kensington for untroublesome boy of 14 in exchange for similar 


hospitality offered} girl (or boy) in old Sussex town, near sea.—Box 723, NEw 
STATESMAN Office, ro Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


_ = (widow) would share Home with another. Modern, con- 
venient house. References given and essential. Pen-y-lan district of Cardiff. 
—Apply Box 722, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
Vy aura (£60 rent or {1,200 purchase maximum), small Unfur- 
nished Modern Cottage within 1o miles Fleet Street. Good garden, tele 
phone; 4 bedrooms essential. Central heating desirable.—Write Box 718, 
New STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. z. 
IVIL SERVANT Author and Wife, very careful tenants, desire 
infinitesimal (but self-contained) Unfurnished Flat in Hampstead Garden 
Suburb for long period.—Box 721, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
AN ANYONE RECOMMEND very geod furnished rooms at 
BOURNEMOUTH for lady and gentleman Good cooking important.— 
Box 719, NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.c. 2 
OOMS, with breakfast for gentlewomen. 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘T YPEWRITING AND REPORTING.—Type-copying of 

every description intelligently and pouty undertaken. 
Expert reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary 
shorthand typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 27 aeons Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and mptly t b 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham 4 Pace, hy med of 


























Gas stoves.—Miss 














YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and poomeey Ss meus at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.ans, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, 

7 XPERT TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. ey = and accu- 


tately copied. Plays, T terms. SK, ad 
typing experience.—MIss — tr Osborne Road, Palmer's "ecu, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 


work; either sex earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Room M.C. 18, SHaw Inst., 37 Red Lion St., London, W.C. 

RENCH.—Lady would give English Lessons in return for French. 
—CueEerry, 14 Elder Avenue, N. 9. 




















ORTRAIT SKETCHES, by R.A. Exhibitor, {2 2s.—Nancy 
SHEPPARD, 6: New Oxford Street, W. 1. 





ELICATE CHILDREN received in house of woman doctor. 

Very healthy neighbourhood. Excellent co-educational school.—Write 

© Box 716, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 

J>XPERIENCED LADY desires work. Domestic, nursing, short- 

hand and typewriting. Whole or part time.—Priory, Upper Terrace, N.W. 3. 








APPY LESSONS.—Oxford Woman Graduate (28), trained 
teacher, 3 years’ experience, takes few children for daily lessons. Neighbour- 
hood of Earl's Court. Modern educational methods. Children’s interest 

and happiness first consideration. Moderate terms.—Apply Mrs. VinTerR, 27 John 
Street, W.C. 1. 
HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ‘-—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER. 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., ual to new. Write for descriptive price list, 
or send garments for gl estimate.—Lonpon Turnine Co, (Dept. “E”) 
$7 Downs Park Road, London "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
== TO WRITE sstibias and Stories. Earn while learning, 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22] Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


“TITHE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.”—Congenial 
and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not matrimonial). 
Estd. over 20 years.—For interesting particulars send stamped, addressed 
envelope to the SECRETARY, 16 N.S., Cambridge Street, London, 8.W.1. 
STROLOGY.—Obtain special astrological study of your life by 
an Expert Astrologer. Business, Changes, Matrimony, Future Prospects. 
Send birth date, P.O. 1s. and stamp.—Mr, Leo Lyon, 34 (H. 59) Moorfields, 
Liverpool. 
INVALIDS! In the Domesticated Sunlight Treatment is Your 
Health.--1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 




















Bats is the only absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Blackbeeties, 1s. 9d., Fad, or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
Howartss, 171 Crookemore Road, She 
je aoa .Y you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 
SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—Particulars from Satmon-Opy, Lrp., 
7 New Oxford Street, London. 

EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
tisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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DO YOU CONSENT? 


Twenty million Russian peasants are on the 
verge of starvation, and even if present relief 
plans are carried out, ten millions must die 
unless greatly increased help is sent immediately. 
For good or ill, it rests with such as read these 
words to consent or to protest. Every protest 
must be something more than a word---it must 
be a deed. 

In the midst of comfort and security it is 
impossible for us to imagine the conditions under 


which these Russian peasants are dying. 
WHAT OUR WORKERS SEE. 








Conditions are unthinkable. 
People are lying dead in the street. 

. . They use dried leaves of 
all kinds and grind down bones 
into powder to make them up into 
a kind of cake. It seems so 
terrible to think that there are 
more than enough supplies in the 
world, and we stand by and see 
these people die of hunger. 

I have seen terrible sights, the 
dead lying in the streets and left 
there for days, and heaps of bodies 
pitched like cabbage stumps on to 
the grass at the cemetery, waiting 
to be shovelled into the common 


grave, already half full of other 


bodies. There are men, women, 


_and children, stripped of every 


vestige of clothing wanted for the 
living. 

One father brought his three 
starving children to a home, saying 
he had no means of feeding them. 
They replied that they could only 
take in orphans. He said: “* Then 
they shall be orphans,” and went 
away to commit suicide. I could 
fill pages with such stories and 
worse. Oh, people are CRUEL to 
hold back from helping. The most 
tragic thing is that things are 
getting worse every day. 
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FIFTEEN SHILLINGS WILL SAVE A LIFE UNTIL 
THE NEW HARVEST BRINGS NEW HOPE. 


This appeal is issued by the Friends’ Relief Committee, which is 
co-operating with the Save the Children Fund and the Russian Famine 
Relief Fund in the All-British Appeal for the Russian Famine. 
Donations, which may, if desired, be earmarked for any of these 
three Funds, should be sent to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


Gifts in kind and clothes (new or partly worn) may be sent to 
the Friends’ Warehouse, 5, New Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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